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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cuasb in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
mentsin this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any joss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual ‘ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
WISE tntny for the reader to do next ts to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut, and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 











Keep potatoes out of the sun. 

Mary Sidney is a grandmother for sure. 

Do it well that thee may not do it twice. 

Roll your wheat ground before the drill, not 
after. 

If doctors fail, then be these three thy doctors : 
rest, cheerfulness and moderate diet. 

A hog’s a hog, but no hog is hog enough to like 
dirty water to drink. 

Mules will do more work for the money they 
cost than horses. Try mules. 

Judge Biggle is wanted. A great many sub- 
scribers want to hear from him. And where is 
Harriet ? 

FarM JouRNAL predicts good times ahead for 
farmers. Not to come suddenly, but slowly and 
surely. Keep your grip. 

Get a bee book and study bees. Thereisa good 
market for honey and the fruit trees need the 
bees to perfect their fruit. 





Practical not kaney Farming. 


There is one thing about Oliver Overtop that is 
different from many of his neighbors—he goes to 
market every week in the year and always takes 
a load. Butter, eggs, smear-case, apples, pears, 
sugar corn, plums, beets, potatoes, mush, chest- 
nuts, rabbits, spring chickens and lambs, squabs, 
Indian meal, buck wheat flour, persimmons, pump- 
kins, cabbages, strawberries, honey,veal, currants, 
asparagus, pie-plant, celery, lilacs, new milk, pure 
cream, walnuts, catsup, jams, canned fruit, dried 
sugar corn, artichokes, vinegar, feathers, brooms, 
wings, and a score of other things in their season, 
fill up his wagon and his purse during the fifty- 
two weeks of the year. Why, he sold enough 
horse-radish one year to pay his toll and all his 
other expenses in going to market. Oliver is 
making some money over and aboye his interest 
account, and is all the time improving his stock 
and farm equipments. Oliver will some day be at 
the head of the heap. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN, 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

To continue the tomato supply into November, 
I sometimes dig up a few hills and transfer to a 
hot-bed, covering with the sash and mats when 
occasion requires. 

Peppers like tomatoes will ripen if the plants 
are pulled and hung in a shed or cellar. I have 
ripened large green specimens for seed by simply 
picking and setting in a basket in my cellar. 

Lima beans that have been frost-bitten are 
worthless for seed. 

The Ulster is the only grape that has given me 
any fruit this season. I feel encouraged in re- 
spect to rose bugs. They are becoming less in 
number each year. The rot is not so bad as last 
season. Others who are now suffering may see a 
ray of hope in this. 

To keep the neighbors’ cats, and my dog that 
chases them, out of experi:meita, plots in my gar- 
den, I have had to resort to a wire netting fence. 
A few stakes and a few staples holds the netting 
in its place. 

In saving pulpy seeds, like melons, cucumbers 
and tomatoes, after putting them into a clean 
wooden vessel or jar I add a little yeast to the 
mass, set in the sun or in some warm place and 
let the juice ferment. The fermentation dissolves 
the pulp and the seeds fall to the bottom. After 
a few days I pour off the scum, add clean water 
and wash out all impurities. Then dry on thin 
white cotton cloth laid on a board, or a wooden 
lattice frame. Seeds will be discolored if allowed 
to come in contact with metal during the process 
of drying. 

Desiring to test two new varieties of strawber- 
ries, I procured layer plants early in August and 
potted them in my transplanting tins. They are 
now in fine order for planting and can be slipped 
from the tins without causing the least check in 








their growth. Strong layer plants set the first | 


half of this month will bear a fair crop next 
spring in favoring soil and weather. 
I have noticed that celery grows faster after 








50 Cents a Year. 


the stalks are straightened up and the earth 
drawn around them. For this reason it is well to 
begin to. bank up early in order to give the plants 
an upright growth. At the same time the earth 
at the sides should be well cultivated and worked 
up in a broad low bank to aid in the work of 
banking and blanching later on. 


A CONNECTICUT PEACH ORCHARD. 
A Proud Record of Success—Sixteen Thou- 
sand Bushels of Peaches from 35 acres 
last year. 

An account from the beginning of Hale Bros. experience 
in Peach Growing—Pluck, patience, fore-sight and 
industry, with little capital, bring forth remarkable 
results—An encouraging experience. 

NUMBER SIX. 

Last month I wound up with a description of 
how the fruit was picked and brought to the pack- 
ing sheds. Here we had a number of bright, in- 
telligent women, who had an eye for size and 
beauty and would handle it more carefully than 
men, assorting all the good fruit into three grades. 
Peaches three inches or more in diameter, if 
sound and perfect in every way, made the high- 
est grade, and as fast as found were packed in 
the shipping baskets assigned to them, and labeled 
‘‘extra selected.” The next lower grade, sound 
and perfect specimens 2 to 3 inches in diameter, 
went as ‘‘ No. 1 selected.” All other sound fruit, 
1 to 2 inches in diameter, was labeled ‘ selected 
seconds.” Smaller and all irregular shaped speci- 
mens, went as ‘‘ culls,” and bruised and slightly 
decayed as ‘* specks.” 

The work of assorting and packing was very 
carefully done to prevent bruising. Baskets were 
all filled rounding full, the same grade ran all 
through each basket from top to bottom, and 
there was no topping off with larger or higher 
colored fruit. To see the top of any one bas- 
ket gave One,an idea of just avhat the whole 
basket contained. On the side of each basket 
of the three first selected sizes were posted 
labels, red, for ‘* extra;” white, for No. 1;” and 
blue for ‘* selected seconds.” These labels were 
41¢ by 3 inches, and on them was printed our 
name and address, with guarantee of grade and 
quality of the fruit. The average through the 
season was about 50 per cent. of ‘‘ No. 1,” 22 of 
‘* extra,” 23 of ‘* No. 2,” 3 of ‘‘ culls,” and 2 of 
** specks.” 

As soon as a load was ready, morning, noon or 
night, it was at once started for the city store. A 
telephone message informing those there just 
what was coming. 

A foreman was placed in charge of each or- 
chard and my brother acted as master of trans- 
portation and ‘‘ general pusher ” for all hands. I 
went to the city to do the selling, taking along 
two of my most able business assistants, also, 
horse and delivery wagon, and hiring two labor- 
ers in the city. Our home party obtained board 
right over the store, and so were right on the 
spot night and day. The beauty and size of the 
fruit, as well asits high quality, tempted buyers, in 
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spite of themselves,and we soon got orders faster than 

we could supply them. Out-of-town parties, after the 
first lot, learned that the label and guarantee meant 
something and seldom visited the store, simply order- 
ing by mail, telephone or telegraph just what they 
wanted, so many of each, “‘ red,” “white,” or “‘ blue.” 
‘Ten baskets white, white .” meant ten baskets se- 
lected No. 1 white fruit; while “‘ ten baskets whité, 
yellow,” meant No. 1 yellow fruit. The highest grade 
fruit always sold first and at the very highest prices, 
and so on down through the various grades. The 
“culls” and ‘‘specks” sold to venders who could 
not afford to handle the choicer grades. 

By our plan of allowing the fruit to come to ma- 
turity on the tree, some would drop to the ground 
each day and become more or Jess bruised and soiled. 
This was all gathered up daily, and a couple of boys 
and an old horse hired at #3 per day to peddle it out 


to families ic our own and neighboring towns. Al- 
though always somewhat soiled, it being ripe and 


luscious and just right for immediate cutting up for 
table use, it was in great demand at good prices, 
60 cts. to $1 per basket. In this way everything 
was utilized and there was no waste. As to prices 
in the market, the ‘‘ extras” sold for from $2.25 to 
#4, mostly from $2 50 to $3. A few of the **No1” 
sold for $2, while the most of them brought from 
1.50 to $1.75. The “ seconds” sold for from $1 to 
$1.35, while the “ culls” and ** specks” ranged any- 
where from 15cts. to $1, selling mostly at from 30 to 
40 cts. The whole crop of some 5,000 baskets that 
season averaged $1.56 per basket. 

Rent of store, telephones, extra expense of board- 
ing help and horses in the city, and all expenses of 
marketing, besides allowing myself $5 per day, 
made the cost of selling a fraction over 7 per cent. 

In 1888 we had a crop of only about. 1,000 baskets, 


picked and assorted them in the same way, and sold | 


al] to one retailer at $1.60 per basket. 

Last year the older orchards, as well as the 22-acre 
orchard planted in 1884, all produced a full crop, 
neatly 16,000 baskets in all. The management was 
the same as in 1887. A reputation nad been made 
and the fruit sold daily, faster than it could be gath- 
ered. Commission men from New York and Boston, 
failing to secure consignments from us, came to buy, 
and were sadly disappointed that their tempting cash 
offers could not secure for them the whole output of 
the orchards. But, having made our market and our 
friendz, we proposed to hold the fort and have the 
fun all to ourselves. 

Prices ranged about the same as in 1887, the 
average being $1.52 per basket. Only one loss was 
made, that of a bill of #36. I charged $10 per day 
for my time, was at considerable expense for livery 
hire, as I visited the orchards every other day, and yet 
the total cost of selling was only 5 per cent. while the 
commission men wanted 10 per cent., and I do not 
think could have sold for as high prices as I did. All 
in all, there was a lot of satisfaction in attending to 
my own business. 

The total cost of all orchards up to January Ist, 
1890, had been slightly above $20,000. $35,167 worth 
of fruit had been sold from them, and there are still 
over 8,000 healthy trees living, of the 12,000 origi- 
nally planted. The land has doubled in its produc- 
tive capacity. Packing sheds, implements, wagons, 
baskets and ladders to the value of $1,500 are still 
with us. We think there is a chance yet for some 
fun and possibly profit in the years tocome. There 
was a light bloom on all our treee the past spring, 
but it was cold and rainy all through May and most 
of the bloom was blasted, and 500 to 1,000 baskets 
is likely to be the limit of the crop this year. Nearly 
$2,000 worth of chemical manures were applied in 
April, and four horses have been kept at work har- 
rowing and cultivating all the season thus far, so 
that expenses are counting up fast. Still my expe- 
rience thus far convinces me that one must spend 
considerable money on a peach orchard at the North 
if extra returns are expected. 

Clark’s Cutaway Harrow, which has done such 
good work for us in the past, has been greatly im- 
proved this season by making it reversible. The 
old style with each revolution of the disks, would 
throw the dirt outward from the center, and con- 
tinuous culture tended to bank up the earth along 
the line of the tree rows. Now, with the reversible 
cutaway, the earth can be taken away just as well 
as it can be thrown up, and in orchards that require 
one plowing, the easiest, quickest, and safest way 
will be to plow back-furrows up against each row of 
trees and the summer’s cultivation with the cutaway 
will level it all down. I am delighted with its work 
this season. as we keep twu of the two-horse and one 
of the one-horse ones on the go most of the time. 

After the very abundant crop of fruit last season, 
and with the increasing age of the trees, I had ex- 

ected to note some considerable show of the yel- 

ows in the orchards this season; but now, near the 
beginning of July, only here and there can a trace 
be seen, possibly on a dozen trees in all. These have 
been doctored and I do not expect many of them to 
die. In the older orchards, some trees have annu- 
ally been broken by the winds, some by ice in win- 
ter, and still others by loads of fruit, while others 
have died from various causes, so that these orchards 
have lost their uniformity and beauty. Still, there 
are many five, healthy trees left, with good pros- 
pects ahead. Closely planted and closely pruned 
trees have on the whole given us the best results; 
therefore, in planting a 20-acre orchard the past 
spring, we set the trees only 13 feet apart each way. 











I intend to keep on planting a few trees each year, 
some I think may pay a profit, others do not. On 
the whole I rather expect to come out ahead, and 
yet I am inclined to think that if the same thought, 
abor and money we have invested in peaches bad 
been devoted to Smith's Cider, or Baldwin apples, 
the profits in 25 years would have been greater. 
However, as I don’t believe that money is the main 
object to be sought for, I get a wonderful deal of 
satisfaction out of thinking that our experiment has 
demonstrated some facts in peach culture that ought 
to be of help to those who come after. 
South Glastonbury, Conn. J. H. Hare. 


PULLING TOGETHER. 

Farmers should stand by each other and pull 
together—Other people combine for mutual 
help and protection,why not we ?—Notes 
and news of Organization among 
farmers—The Grange—The 
Alliance—The League. 


We believe that farmers should have seats at the First 
Table, and partake of the good things that abound, without 
crowding other worthy people away. 





Organized farming, means better farming, and 
better rewards for toil. 

Some smooth writers, even in the agricultural pa- 
pers, seek to put the responsibility of existing agri- 
cultural depression on the shoulders of the farmers, 
claiming that it is mostly due to the want of busi- 
ness-like methods in the management of their af- 
fairs. They forget that the most perfect business 
methods among farmers would not regulate exor- 
bitant freight rates; nor crush out trusts; nor stop 
gambling in farm products ; nor prevent contraction 
of the currency,—the four leading causes of agricul- 
tural and general depression. 

European noblemen, principally English, own 
about twenty-one millions of acres of land in the 
United States. That means the landlord and tenantry 
system of the old world. Worse than invading ar- 
mies are these landlords, and their brethren of the 
syndicates, who are buying up and controlling our 
industries. 

Get the boys and girls interested in your farmers’ 
organization. It will afford them needed recreation, 
social intercourse, and that intelligence which will 
teach them to respect themselves and their occupa- 
tion. Encourage the young folks; they are the in- 
fantry of the great army of farmers. 

The school book publishers of the country have 
lately united in one big ‘‘ trust.” It is a good sub- 
ject for organized farmers to talk over in every 
school district. If we build free schoo] houses, why 
not build free school books ? 

Farmers must learn all they can about taxation, 
and finance, and tariff, and other matters pertaining 
to the science of government. It is all a part of the 
duties of citizenship, that belong to every farmer. 

Farmers are friends of good government, and 
when they take good care of their own interests the 
interests of the government will be looked after. 

There is a great difference between politics and 
partisan politics, and farmers are finding out the 
difference. 

Webster, in his big dictionary, says that ‘Politics is 
the science of government.” Our government is a 
Republic, ‘*‘ of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” How can the people govern themselves, if 
they know but little of the ‘‘science of govern- 
ment?” They must study politics, or some one else 
will do the governing. 

THE GRANGE. 


Nearly four hundred new Granges have already 
been organized this year, and in all parts of the 
United States. 

After all of its twenty-three years of experience 
and trial, this great national farmers’ organization 
moves onward in an aggressive, progressive, and yet 
conservative manner. The organization of a new 
Grange now, may be looked upon very much as the 





organization of a new church in a neighborhood. It 
is not hastily done, as if for a campaign or a season, 
but as a permanent institution, a neighborhood 
ot ee 

The Grange was sent over to France in the care of 
a French deputy. who visited the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876. Within the past five years it has spread 
all over the country, some of the organizations nume 
bering over six thousand members. They use it 
for co-operative buying and selling, and general im- 
provement in agriculture. 

The second annual “ Grange Day” at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, New York, was August Ist, this 
year. Many thousands of members of the order 
from New York and Pennsylvania were on the beau- 
tiful grounds beside the lake. Among the speakers 
were Gov. Luce, of Michigan; Mortimer Whitehead, 
Lecturer of the National Grange; and Gerald C. 
Brown, Lecturer Pennsvivania State Grange. The 
officers of the New York State Grange were present. 

Upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand farm- 


ers were present last month during the week of the . 


Seventeenth Annual Grangers’ Inter-State Picnic 
Exhibition, at Williams Grove, in the Cumberland 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 

The Grange Fire Insurance Company of New 
Hampshire, now has $1,300,000 of property of mem- 
bers of the order insured. 

The Grange took up ballot reform several years 
ago, and has indorsed the ‘‘ Australian ” ballot sys- 
tem from the start. Several states already have it 
and others are coming. 

The Grange’s sphere of action is to arouse its mem- 
bers to loyalty to their own interests and faithful la- 
bor in their own party organizations. A man can be 
just as true a patron in one party as another. 


THB ALLIANCE. 


The Alliance has been making things lively in sev- 
eral states of late. Politicians of all parties are on 
the anxious seat. They don’t like to see farmers 
take the bit in their teeth and go it alone. 

Col. L. L. Polk, National President of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, has lately returned from an extended 
trip in the West and Northwest. At some of hig 
meetings over 20,000 farmers were present. 

One Nebraska Alliance farmer says, ‘‘As our legis- 
lators have only been doctoring effects, we must see 
to it that hereafter they are intelligent enough ta 
reach causes.” 

Those who ought to know, claim two million mem- 
bers now in the Alliance. 

The farmers in the Alliance down South have en- 
tered into several mercantile and manufacturing en- 
terprises. Wouldn't it be better to-day for the South 
if every pound of cotton raised there was manufac- 
tured into cloth right there. 


THE LEAGUE. 


The Grange and Farmers’ League of Massachu- 
setts are on friendly terms, as these two orders should 
be everywhere. In December last the State Grange 
adopted the following resolutions without a dissent- 
ing voice: ‘‘ The Farmers’ League which this past 
season has, as we hope, accomplished a vast amount 
of work for the good of our state, should be sup- 
ported by every farmer in the state.” 

Just as soon as the different farmers’ organizations 
get to quarrelling among themselves, their influence 
will decline and their decadence begin. Let each 
body go ahead with its own special work, and all 
will be well. 

Maine and Connecticut have both organized a 
state branch. T. A. Gilbert, of North Green, is 

yresident of the former, and Walter P. White, of 
utnam, of the latter. 

The League has now a strong foothold-in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and is well started in Vermont, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Nebraska. 

The Farmers’ League has a good motto: ‘‘ Divided 
we are falling, united we will rise.” 

It is true patriotism for farmers of all partics to 
unite in a League to put down the evil in all parties, 
and to seence the nomination of good citizens who 
are above price, and who will faithfully carry out the 
trusts placed in their keeping. 

All farmers’ organizations are good schools. The 
League bravely devotes itself to instruction in politi- 
cal economy, and hopes to have farmers carry their 
knowledge of government iuto all parties. 

The evils of bad legislation by bad legislators can 
only be cured by good legislation by go ee 

The League is extending over a wider field. Each 
day sees new organizations and more unity of effort. 











DIL CAKE MEAL 


Old Process! Have You Tried It? 


apesionced feeders pronounce it to be the best and most pro- 
fitable food for Beef -Cattle, Horses, Sheep, H 

Fowls, Etc. Keeps stock in healthy condition and makes fine 

latable meats—more tender as6 juicy. -" Ce a Jang 
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USE THOMPSON'S OIL MEAL Acris 


d hi good results. Now very cheap. Giveita 
trial. 4, % rites lot for early fall feeding. Order at once be- 
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THOMPSON & CO. Allegheny City, Penna. 
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WATERPROOF HAY COVERS 


from 2 cts. per square feet. 
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SHEETING or DRILL, 
Strengly Sewn. 


HAY CAPS, Ee 


Dd WAGON COVERS. 


For Circulars & Samples apply tc 


NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO.. 


AGENTS WANTED. 27 South Street, N.Y. .- 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 





Five large sheep will take the place of one cow, 
and seven small sheep. 

Feed more bran and have less abortion. More 
phosphates are wanted to supply the growing calf. 

The milk of old cows will not work evenly with 
new milch cows, but it will not injure the quality 
of the butter. 

The best of pork can be made on turnips steamed 
and mixed with rye, ground entire with twice its 
bulk added of bran. This food will make juicy and 
tender meat with a large per cent. of lean. 

It makes so much difference in the value, and it is 
so much more comfortable to have all of the cows 
well halter-broken that it should always be done.' 
Now is the time to tutor the calves. Don’t neglect it. 

Oat straw is worth three-fourths as much as tim- 
othy hay fed with linseed or cotton-seed meal, or 
with clover hay, and wheat straw half as much. 
Both are worth too much for animal food to be 
thrown out simply to rot. 

Hogs will not do well when the skin is covered 
with filth. Bad air will bring on coughs. All corn 
for food, fever. A wet bed, rheumatism, and a big 
bunch together will breed disease. With a clean 
skin, good air, a variety of food, a dry bed and a few 
together and lots of out of doors they will do well. 

Salting cows makes them thirsty, and the more 
water they drink the more milk they will give. With 
this notion, the more salt the better, but the reason- 
ing is about as sensible as the argument. A little 
whiskey makes a man strong, therefore a great deal 
would make him stronger, but in don’t, it makes him 
weaker. 

If we can keep by wisdom, the same stock on one 
acre we are now keeping on two or more, we will 
reduce cost. If one cow can be made to do the 
work of two we can make nearly a double gain. 
How is this? If we can keep a lot of stock on half 
the farm and so make the other half produce as much 
hay and grain as the whole, is not this prosperity ? 

Somebody wants to be thinking about producing 
beef in the east and making it profitable. The mi- 
crobe-beef carcasses should never be eaten by coun- 
try people. If city folks relish this style of meat it 
is no reason why farmers and village tradespeople 
should go back on home production and prosperity. 
Shall all the world lift for monopolies ? or shall part 
of us help lift each other? You buy of me and I 
buy of you, and let monopoly feed on its ilk. 


WINTER DAERYING. 
The Jacob Biggle Ten Dollar Prize Article.—How 
An Ohio Man Does it. 
BY JOHN GOULD. 
(Continued from page 143, August Number.] 

The cost of the rations the past winter was for the 
silage 18{ cts. per duy tothecow. This cost includes 
interest on land, labor, seed, etc., cutting and filling 
the silo. The grain ration cost 4 cents per day each, 
and the clover hay 1 cent. No credit is given in this 
for 100 loads of extra fine manure, as that is now 
making the next 175 tons of silage. During the 
winter, the cost of milk was less than 8 of a cent per 
quart. The health of the cows was excellent, no 
abortion, no sickness and no cows off their feed. 
By April 1, they had off their old, and on their new 
coats. The milk flow kept right up. The flesh 
of the cows increased and when in May they 
went to pasture, they looked more like cows in the 
fall than spring. These cows now in milk since last 
October and November are giving 2314 pounds of 
milk each on the average, although some of them 
are due to calve in 14 weeks. They, in 200 days since 
calving, have closely approximated 5,000 pounds of 
milk each, and will readily give paying messes 90 
days more. Last year the milking was continuous, 
some of them began to “fresh” before others were 
dry. This is not a culled and selected dairy, but a 
dairy that was every one picked up in the west, and 
have not yet been ‘“‘ wed” out. We should mention 
that our cows are kept in the stable nights until 
after May 20th. 

SUPPLEMENTARY.—A 100-TON SILO COSTING $43. 

Your request for a description of my 100-ton silo 
built for $43 is received. In the first place, it is in 
my big frame barn, occupying one-half of the big 
bay, a siloalready occupying the other half. The silo 
commences on the basement floor ‘“‘going up” through 
to the plates 22 feet. I dispensed with all stone, or 











concrete foundation, and built on ‘‘mud sills” 10x10 
inches trenched into the ground first, they being well 
painted with gas tar. 

The lumber was guod cull pine, inch boards, all 
widths, often 8 inches, but no rotten or shaky lumber 
was used. It was all single surfaced. The studding, 
2x6 inches, was set up 18 inches from center to cen- 
ter, and toe nailed to the sills. The studding up 4 
feet, was also painted, the lumber was put on hori- 
zontally, first a layer of beards, then papered up and 
down with saturated tar paper. Then a second layer 
of boards was put on with a half lap, to break joints 
and make the walls thoroughly air proof. The whole 
inside was then thoroughly painted with this gas tar 
paiut, made of 1 gallon gas tar and 2 quarts of gaso- 
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A 100-TON S1LO. 

[A, clay floor with depression; B, clay slope up to silo wall; 
C, face lining inch board; sD, 2x6 studding; E, stone basement 
wall of barn; F, natural bank of soil; G, post frame of barn; 
H, first boarding of silo; I, sill of slo; K, girth of barn support- 
ing studding. None of the boards are matched, boards with 
straight edges being preferable to matched stuff). 
line mixed, and applied quickly, as the gasoline soon 
evaporates. This makes the best silo paint I have 
any knowledge of, costing here 64 cents per gallon 
ready to apply. 

The floor is of clay. The bottom board of the 
silo gets an extra coat of pure tar, and the clay from 
the center of the silo is drawn up to the wall and 
thoroughly tramped gown. This leaves the floor 
about a foot lowest in the center, as the clay on the 
sides should come up at least 8 inches on the walls. 

The doors are sawed out of the walls from be- 
tween two studs, a cleat nailed on each stud fora 
door jamb, each board is put back in the place from 
whence it was sawed, and slightly nailed to hold 
them in place. A strip of tarred paper being placed 
over it on the inside, a perfect air-tight door results. 
As the silage is fed out, these boards are taken out 
one at a time. 

We cover our silo witn a layer of green hay and 
some straw over this, and a few old rails to keep the 
straw compact. 

The bill of material for a 100-ton silo like ours is: 

2,660 feet hemlock lumber, $8 per thousand,..... $21.00 
Ss GO Ob CUR g ka 0's 6s 460 eed ncbccedsta sevcesce 9.00 


5 2: 


See Sal, sckackentendhvinateesccnede. me 
SE Rah thd s bliaavesdosonch sdedeeectheve cdiresareve 65 
PTE TE I Ons GS ac occc sdbacadegblvatledmacsice 23 
a WG ans os knceusces cnccsdevcss: cpcccoceces 00 
SINE DEINE nev asenescsextvabshiubiovs¥eiss ee 2.00 
CEDURES BRO GIs aca 000. coded ccstiene-<sese<ces,.. ae 
$42.75 


leaving me 25 cents for bossing the job. The outline 
figures may give a better idea of my plan. 





IS DEHORNING CRUEL? 

In the fine agricultural county of Knox, the de- 
horning of cattle is, we think, regarded favorably. 

With some, most of whom can handle a pen, but 
not a cow, the great objection is the supposed cruelty. 
Nothing is cruel which is necessary, and anything is 
necessary which secures the greatest good to the 
greatest number, whether of men or animals. 

Pseudo-humanitarians draw an illogical compari- 
son between the unnecessary infliction of pain on 
men and its necessary infliction on animals. Since 
the days of the Inquisition, men’s nails have not been 
torn off with pincers nor their hair pulled out by 
the roots. And yet when it is necessary that severe 
surgical operations should be performed on ourselves 
or friends, we do not hesitate. 

The conclusion that men and animals suffer equally 
from similar operations, is incorrect. The terror in- 
spiréd by the anticipation of severe pain adds greatly 
to the suffering. All suffer from the extraction of a 
tooth, yet affirm ‘‘ that it is mostly from the thought 
of it.” In animals this mental suffering, and aug- 





mented physical suffering from high nervous excite- 
ment, is in a large degree absent. 

Again, the nervous systems of animals are much 
less delicately organized than those of human beings. 
Deprive the craw-fish of a pincher and he immedi- 
ately sets about growing a new one. Remove a leg 
from a grasshopper and his life seems none the less 
joyous. The steel-trap spoils the cat’s paw, or the 
reaper amputates the dog’s leg, and without ligature, 
bandage or plaster, they recover with nicely rounded 
stumps. Give the old cow a smart blow on the horn, 
she rolls her eyes, shakes her head and placidly re- 
sumes munching her feed. Kind Nature, through 
the obtuseness of their nervous sensibilities, saves 
them from a great deal of the pain which falls to the 
lot of man. 

Though dehorning be eevere, the comfort to man- 
kind and to cattle far outweighs the momentary pain. 
Intelligent herd&men should lay aside their ground- 
less prejudices, and remove appendages, which, in 
the domestic state, can have no possible use, unless 
it be that of ornament. 


Victoria, Il. W. A. TOWNSEND. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Most people like butter the best which is made 
from cream “‘ripened,” as it is called. The term 
ripened means cream which has become sour, or in 
other words, cream in which acidity has been de- 
veloped. 

The ripening of cream is a delicate thing to do— 
that is, when it is properly done, it requires skill and 
careful management. The ripening is caused by the 
cream becoming fermented. It is the work of the 
germs of ferment, which do their work best under 
favorable circumstances. These germs are floating 
in the air and they lodge in the cream, as they do in 
other things, and change the sugar in the milk, or 
the cream into acid, As the work of fermentation 
progresses the whole contents of the cream-pot be- 
come affected and a twin sister of fermentation, 
putrefaction, begins, and a sorry lot of stuff is made 
into butter. 


Cream will become fermented or ripened while on 


the milk in the pan, so that it is ready to churn and 
should be churned at once, or it may be left on the 
milk without skimming until it begins to putrefy, as it 
often is,and so make poor butter. The same conditions 
may arise with cream in the nicest of cream pote— 
and often does. 

These delays in churning are the causes of a great 
deal of poor butter. Butter from such stale, old, or 
highly fermented cream is always frowy or more or 
less rancid. There is only one time to skim milk 
when set in pans, and that is just as soon as there is 
the least signs of any thickening of the milk. No 
more cream can come up after this, as the butter 
globules cannot force their way up through loppered 
milk. - There is no rule as to time as conditions 
make such differences. The safest way to handle 
milk, either in pans or when set in cans with cold 
setting, is to reduce the temperature sufficiently so 
that the cream will all rise whild the milk and cream 
are both sweet. This should be accomplished within 
24 hours. Milk might set in pans 36 hours without 
spoiling; but, the girls say, they get the best butter 
when the cream is all up in 24 hours and taken from 
the milk sweet. 

The cream should be ripened within 36 hours—and 
24 is better. This will avoid the development of bit- 
terness which is owing to chemical changes and the 
combination of the tannin in the milk and cream. 
Cream never stands still. It is either getting better 
or worse und too often worse. 

As I have said, most folks want the flavor of acid 
cream in the butter. Such as it has when made by 
the open pan system, but which it is difficult to get, 
except with careful care. Less mistakes will be made 
by using the creamers and more butter obtained 
with less work. 

In a creamer 12 hours is long enough for milk to 
set to get all of the cream. This is as long as our 
milk sets. The milk is strained as soon as two pails 
are milked and while it is hot from the cow. The 
ice is put in beforehand and the water cooled down 
to 45 degrees. While the milk is cooling down to this 
temperature, from 94 to 96, the cream comes up very 
rapidly. The water is kept at from 45 to 50 degrees 
and this is all that is necessary. The cream is sweet 
and is held 24 to 48 hours to develop acidity and to 
thicken and become buttery and then it is churned. 
When the cream is kept in a temperature of 70 or 80 
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degrees it will be ready to churn within 24 hours. 


he ripeving of cream gives the butter a nutty or | 


buttery flavor. The volatile oils are developed at 
their best and they impart to the butter the flavor, 
taste and aroma, which the 
mands. Butter made from sweet cream, if it has a 
yerfect flavor, tastes and smells like cream. Many 
ike this and perhaps the taste is growing. This kind 
of butter, made at the West Virginia Experiment 
Station, is eaten at the White House, and Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker also uses it in his family. 

It is less trouble to make sweet cream butter, be- 
cause the cream is ready to churn as soon as it is 
skimmed, and that is the end of any more care. It 
is said the butter will not keep as well, but as we 
are working now under a new dispensation, to eat 
butter as soon as it is made, this does not make so 
much difference. Our customers want the nutty, 
ripened butter. The sweet cream butter is churned 
at a higher temperature by some and at a lower by 
others. The doctors do not agree as to this matter. 
Anybody can try it and see which way gets the most 
butter and the soonest. 

I wish everybody liked the sweet cream butter the 
best, as it would save work and care. The big cen- 
trifuge establishments used to make the butter from 
the cream as soon as it was extracted or separated 
from the milk; but now many of them cool the 
cream and then warm it up to 70 degrees and churn 
in 24 hours, and by this system of ripening, the cream 
makes butter which will keep better and sell better 
in the general market. It is a special market which 
will take the sweet cream butter the same as it is 
with the unsalted butter. The butter machines make 
soft, sweet, milk-like tasting butter. There is now 
no public palate for such butter. When one is devel- 
oped then this kind of butter will go. The top notch 
humbug is the patented trick to make all of the solids 
in milk into pot cheese and call it butter. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Good shelter will turn loss into profit. 

Draft horses do not go down in valueand will not. 

Ifany animal is running down, feed it better and 
keep it warm. 

Corn stalks to be most valuable, should be cut 
when the corn is glazed. 

The Dairymens’ Supply Co.’s address is 1906 Mar- 
ket St., Phila., and not 1006, as given last month. 


best market now de- | 


| 
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What are you going to do about getting up aclub | 


for the FARM JOURNAL? We want a rouser from 
you this fall. 

Wanted, a simple and non-patented method to 
find out how much butter fats milk contains, Ex- 
perimental stations please answer. 

Fattening animals require plenty of drink, as 
water united with the surplus carbon forms the 
fat which is deposited in the tissues. 

Wm. M. Singerly, the noted Holstein breeder, 
uses shavings from planing mills, for bedding. Not 
a drop of urine is wasted in his stables. 

The best sheep are the mutton breeds. Of these 
the Downsare the hardiest. Unless it be the Dorset- 
Horned. These are rustlers and hustlers. 

Wm. E. Bennett says the yolk of one egg beaten 


| 


up and made into a paste with wheat flour is a | 


good thing to put into sores on horses. Keep it on. 
Our readers who are interested in ensilage should 
read a primmer on the subject written by Prof. A. 
J. Cook, The Smalley Manufacturing Co., Manito- 
wac, Wis., will send free to all FARM SounwaL sub- 
scribers. Prof.Cook has put the whole matter ina 


*“nput-shell.”’ 
= 


A. G. Elliot & Co., paper manufacturers, offer to 
send a half ream of their Parchment Paper free 
to any dairyman yee will give it a trial and will 

ay expressage. ‘he use of this excellent paper 
1as increased wonderfully, not only for wrapping 
butter but also lard and meat. Here is an oppor- 


tunity for all FARM JOURNAL readers, who are un- 


acquainted with it to give it a trial at small cost. 
The Moseley & Stoddard, Manufacturing Co. 
land, Vt., will also send samples and price-list. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his viord in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, Gs our readers are served with the best, 


PARCHMENT BUTTER PAPER. 


For wrapping and covering butter. Butter and C ie 
than muslin. For samples and prices ask MOSELE 
STODDARD IPFG CO.. Rutland, Vt. 


Suu GRAPE VINES 


seprasiene Variotien.A ate ore u Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
Warranted true. Ver eae Re vines mailed for 14e, De- 
“Criptive price list free. te ROESCH. Fredonia, N.Y. 


500,000 a88° 


Send for ae da pS TASPA SPARAGUS. 
an 
testimonials. Address, W —owdales Chester Co., , = 


AMPLE HAR. 

Row FREE to 
One Person at each 
egive them away 

during September and Oc- 
tober as a premium to in- 
troduce other goods. Send 
10 c. for full information. 
UNION MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA Pa” 
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mm AUTOMATIC ¢ 
CAPILLARY 
MILK COOLER 


AND AERATOR. 
Cools milk dy water alone 
from 98 degrees | In NINE pniny MEN 
to 53 degrees § Seconds, |” 1906,MARKE 
No Ice Required, 
THOROUGHLY 


























$25,000 
CASH CUARANTEE FUND 
STOCKRAISERS’ MUTUAL 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CoO. 
Financial Statement, August 1, 1890. 
ASSETS. 
*UARANTEE FUND. a ” pil 





--825,000. 00 





GU. in Bank $1,006.70 
Notes not yet due...... séeoub ee 1,417.95 PURIFIES THE MILK, 
Premiums in hands of RN crenceonsachesaos 2,162.26 Removes odors of Grass, 
in _— of collection..... ......... 690.90 Garlic, and animal impurities. 
Office furniture... edoheai phish sebuie 324.63 rie " 
—__—-_ | Milk surface all exposed. 
Total admitted assets.................- $30,602.44 Easily washed, The most prac-|ff 
LIABILITIES. | tical and thorough machine ever 
Losses reported, unadjusted or not due.......... $ 867.78 | offeredto Dairymen, Made of 
Reinsurance fund.... civbsee weebagneoersey 7,072.94 | Copper and Brass 
_—_—_- ’ 
Total liabilities......... 87,940.72 | Thoroughly Tinned. 


Net Surplus...........822,661.72. 
This Company, which started less than three years since as a 

purely ASSESSMENT company, now issues a STRAIGHT | 
CASH policy. It boasts a clean record of having paid every 
claim, and has never made an assessment. For full particulars, 
address, H,. M. SWEET, Secretary, 
Beaver, Pa. 


RS Will last a lifetime.-“@& 
Patent applied for. 

Price complete 

—with fittings 


AGENTS WANTED. 


— SELLS AT SIGHT. ul 
High Tailors’ bills are neither a luxury nor a necessity. Order | GEO. R. MELONEY, " Proprietor. 


your fine Cloth- 
WHO IS YOUR TAILOR’ THE D: AIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and 


ing made by us, 

a Furnishers of latest and best Dairy appliances, 
saving; and moreover , it 1s easy, safe and satisfactory,. Leav- 1906 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ing money in your pocket is equivalent to putting it there. 


You will feel indebted for the suggestion. 

Our magnificent new line of Suitings, Overcoatings and Trou- 
serings, for Fall and Winter, now ready—we have everything 
from good to the finest (nothing less). 

frite us for samples from our Merchant Tailoring Depart- 
ment. State the kind of goods desired, and we will send all 
things necessary and without cost to you. 
Ne understand Clothes—we understand Taloring—and we 
endorse and reccommend this method. If you want samples 


of fine Ready- 
sat WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
ior boys, men- 


tion ages HILADELPHIA, 


The Largest Clothing and Tailoring House 
—in America. —— 


A Saw Mill for light power at a low 











price was introduced first by us. Many 
are in use; many are wanted. If you 


want one remember that 


$188.00—A Saw Mill For—$200.00 


are our figures, and that no better, sub- 
stantial, durable small mill can be found. 
Address the old stand, 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


CINCINNATI, O, 











‘Grind your own Feed and 
SAVE MONEY. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 


Southdow: ns; Oxforddowns, C ots- 
SHEEP.: "Sheep and’ | YORKS and Merino 
° ORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Lambs of superior breeding. 

ready for immediate shipment. i llages. Also Berkshires, | 

fersey Reds, Poland C hinas and Chester Whites. 
Write at once for prices and mention this 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia, Pa, 


LOW PRICES BY 





Tumbling Red at- 
tachment, for running Oorn Shellers, Cutter, &e, 


Grinds 12 to 25 Bushels per hour 
of Ear Corn, dry or damp, Chop Feed, and all mall 





100 ar 1000. 
Stock ie cae for fine or coarse. Can be run by steam power, if 
Shipment. t2~ Also full line of Shellers, Cutters, 


eee hed Seeders, 4c. For prices and 
Chas. H. Sturr, STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Preston. Ohio.’ New Lexington. Ohio. 


ELLIOT’S PARCHMENT BUTTER PAPER, 


3 ream FREE of 8x11 to Dairymen who will pay the expressage and use it. “@0 


A. c. ELLIOT & CO., Parer Mfrs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. FA R Vi Vi i L * FRENCH 


Over 20,000 NOW IN USE. and SHtEs. 
WARRANTED Col, SHEELED CORN: 


CORN and OATS, BUCK WHEAT and RYE. 
A BOY CAN OPERATE 


and keep in order, A complete mill and sheller for less 
than $1 Reduced Prices for Fall of 1889 and 1890, 


HIGHEST AWARDS Grieans and’Indianapolis fairs 


itions. Send for MILLING BOO Address 496 MORRIS ST. 
NORDYKE ‘& MARMON COMPANY, oneness 


When American farmers have a home market for their erops. 
paving | foreign trash, made by workmen who never use wheat 
bread fs not a good way to build up a home market—tariff or 
- tariff. The Maher & G rosh goods are hand forged 


om razor steel, tested and made 

—o a sold on their merits. Send for our free 80- ag mt Mustrated list; it is ful of nolate phous tee fan ihr 
Shears, etc., that we have been a life-time learning. AS 8S PLE, THIS IS OUR 

Rhzors, :—price, 65 cents, but tor awhile, sample sents » postpnid, fo for 4s cents; five for 


Sh le 
RAZOR STEEL re-THis KNIFE AND Spa By St 

































74 East S Street, 
TOLEDO, «- OHIO. 
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THE POULTRY Y YARD. 


Early autumn is the best time to build. 

The poultry keeper who loses interest in his busi- 
ness will soon lose his profit also. 

If the older cockereis cannot be marketed sepa- 
rately, send them to market now. 


As the excessive heat of summer ceases, fowls rel- 
ish their food better and require a more abundant 
supply. 

The reason so many flocks run down and ‘‘run 
out,” is that the selection of the breeding stock is 
neglected. The time to select is while the birds are 
growing. 

Our plan has always been to feed generously and 
market all surplus stock as soon as ready to sell. 
Greenbacks and hard cash eat nothing, and never 
have the roup. 


Catarrh, diphtheria and roup in their incipient 
steges may be cured by fumigation with tar, carbolic 
acid and sulphur. Put on hot coals at night while 
fowls are on the perches. Be careful not to suffo- 
cate them. 


Unless the poultry keeper from whom you buy is 
a very careful person, it is the part of prudence to 
put all strange birds in quarantine for a week to free 
them from lice, and to make sure that they are 
sound and healthy. Provide a coop for this purpose. 


Fall is the best time for farmers to buy thorough- 
bred males from fanciers. The latter are glad to 
‘‘unload” their surplus. cockerels, that may be 
somewhat * off color,” or may be slightly defective 
in other fancy points, at a very moderate price if 
they do so early in the season. The best of these 
are as good, if not better, for crossing with common 
stock as the 9634 point exhibition birds, that are 
worth several good dollars apiece to the fancier. 


4 











PIGEON POINTS. —BREEDIN G ‘AND TRAIN- 
ING CARRIERS. 
BY DR. E. G. FOX, WETHERSFIELD, CONN, 

The loft for Carrier pigeons should be high. Such 
a position is not only easier found by the birds, but 
experience teaches that there is much less loitering 
outside than if low down, also less danger from cats 
and boys. The birds being constantly in and out, an 
area must be provided with means by which the 
pigeons can enter at all times, but cannot leave the 
loft without the owner’s permission. On reaching 
home they light upon a ledge or board outside 
the area and, if the trap-door be open, enter at 
once through the open space. If it is closed they 
enter by pushing inward swing wire doors, called 
bolting wires, provided for that purpose on each 
side of trap door, and which will swing from the top 
inward, and are prevented by a beading on the frame 
from swinging outward. The simplest way to make 
one is to bend the wire at right angles and hang the 
bent wire in small staples as shown ff 
in the cut. If the loft is so situ- j} I 
ated that cats can reach it, precau- 
tions must be taken against their (gimetoiors 
entering, which can easily be done by a balanced 
alighting board. 

The nesting places shouid be in the upper part of 
the loft. The nest pans should be of earthenware 
ten inches in diameter and three inches deep. 

The selection of breeding stock in this class of pig- 
eons is a very simple matter. The principle is this: 
Given 4 dozen birds the progeny of one good pair. 
In training some of these will be lost altogether, and 
by the various tests one pair is found best in strength 
and intelligence. 
produce a greater number of good Homers than the 
inferior birds would do. The only road to success 
is the simple rule of only breeding from proved good 
performers, much crossing being required to keep 
up nervous and muscular energy. 

It follows that a breeder must face wholesale losses. 
Unless his training is severe enough to discard all 
below a certain standard he cannot succeed. It 
will be understood that it is useless to start a loft 
with old birds to turn loose. If worth their salt 
they would be off at once to their former home. 
When old ones are purchased they must be confined 
in a loft or wire aviary. It is best, as a rule, to ob- 
tain young birds just able to leave their parents. As 
soon as these are strong enough to fly they should be 
allowed for some days to view the surroundings 









| 





from the area, or without being let out, after which 
they may be let out with any old bird just after feed- 
ing at night. They will then be disposed to return 
soon, and after a few days can be allowed to fly 
around the house. 

(CONCLUDED IN OCTOBER ISSUE.) 


THE PROPER FEEDING OF POULTRY. 
* Probably the worst of the many ill-effects of soak- 
ing poultry food is, that it enables the greedy fowl 
(fowls are always greedy) to hastily fill the crop, 
and so distend it as to preclude possibility of its 


zard, in suitable condition or proper quantity for 
healthful digestion. The strain on the crop im- 
pairs circulation, and its secretions, unable to per- 
form their proper function upon the surcharged 
lump, accumulate and spend their force upon the 
now feverish and morbid coatings of the crop itself 
in much the same way that any other acrid foreign 
substanee would. It is probable that the already 
fermenting contents of the crop have more or less 
“binding” influence, but they are not the sole nor 
most active agents. In the second place, the more 
water the food contains the less capacity M has for 
absorption of the animal secretions necessary to 
any healthy digestion. Examination of the con- 
tents of the crops and gizzards of fowls fed on the 
same kind of food, except that one receives it dry 


; and moistens it in the natural way, and tie other 





The progeny of this best pair will | 





receives it in a soaked condition, no matter how 
much or little, will convince any intelligent per- 
son that it is worse than folly to wet food for fowls 
of any age, under any ordinary circumstances. The 
fowl does not chew its food and incorporate the 
saliva into it, as other animais do, but it practi- 
cally accomplishes the same purpose in the man- 
ner in which it takes its drink. The mandibles of 
the fowls are in constant exercise when drinking, 
and drop by drop the liquid goes into the erop pre- 
pared notonly to moisten the food, but to mix with 
lt a most important agent of digestion. Almost the 
only grain food I have fed for many years has been 
a mixture in varying proportions, of dry wheat- 
bran and corn meul, and I have never had, since I 
adopted that practice, a sick or poor fowl, old or 
young, and I have lost by death but two fowls in 
the last ten years, and they from well-known catises 
having no relation whatever to this subject. My 
fowls have the dry, fine feed and a supply of water 
by them atall times, and eat and drink just when 
they please. When ‘they show tendency to lay on 
too much fat, the proportion of corn meal is re- 
duced, and it’ is increased with severe weather, or 
under any other circumstances which make the 
heavier feed desirable. 

I am by this means able to regulate the condition 
of my poultry at will, and keep them in the best 
working order. Eating fine feed is, of course, a 
slow operation, and it keeps them busy much of 
the time,and affords needful and healthful exer- 
cise, T hey are yarded and housed the greater part 
of the year, and the exercise and the slow feeding 
are both great helps to good digestion and full as- 
similation of their food. The only medicine they 
ever get is this fey: good air, fresh water and 
an abundance of dust. In just one respect I waive 
this rule of praetice,in deference to advice of a 
much esteemed scientific ‘friend, andiput atfew 
grains ot iron tonic in one of their dringing’ ves- 
se!s during the co gamete riod. But I do not com- 
pel them to take even at, for they can always 
take the clear water if hey ‘choose. They are so 
robust and vigorous, and make such constant and 
effective use of the large supply of dust with which 
they are provided, that no foul odors and no ver- 
min of any kind ever infest their rave In the 
feeding-room of their house they have two square 
feet of wallowing space apiece, and two cubic feet 
of wallowing material, besides a constant supply 
under their perches. Once a day, at the same time 
the other stock in adjoining stables are fed, and 
Roeé COMB BROWN & EGHORNS For Sale. 

J. i NDOLPH, Bartlett, Ohio. 
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from the same bins, they are given their grain food 
in the narrow, protected pans ranged around the 
sides of the room. It takes a little longer to dis- 
tribute the feed for fifty hens than to feed one cow 
in her stall, but otherwise less labor is expended 
each day upon the flock than upon either cow in 
the stable.—I thus indicate some of the advantages 
of anatural and rational method of feeding,over one 
producing disastrous results. As to the use of lime- 
water for soaking food, and for drink for fowls— 
lime-water has no place in the dietary of healthy 
persons or of fowls. It may be useful in the cor- 
rection of abuses in both cases, but its best use is 
its disuse, unless prescribed by an educated physi- 
cian. It is injurious to healthy fowls, retarding di- 


| gestion by neutralizing the gastric secretions, in- 
delivering its contents to the next organ, the giz- | 











Stead of promoting it,as assumed. Fowls left. to 
themselves do not soak or even wet their food; they 
only moisten it. They know what they want. bet- 
ter than any man does.”—0O, S. BLIss, in New York 
Tribune. 





FOOT NOTES. 

For simple diarrhoea, give scalded milk and 
cooked rice. Avoid feeding bran slops. 

The selection of breeding cockerels should be 
made from those that showa quick and thrifty 
growth, and, if of the larger varieties, that feather 
early. 


A duck egg is worth two chicken eggs for baking. 
Their flavor is very rich.—Germantown Teleyraph. 

May be true, but bakers don’t believe it. Convince 
the bakers, brother Boyer, and duck raisers will 
vote you a medal. 


Does it :pay to raise poultry for eggs when eggs 
bring but twelve cents a dozen ? H. M.S. 


Yes, if the poultry raiser grows his own grain 
and green forage. No, if he has to keep his hens 
in yards and buy all their food. This is our opin- 
ion. Are we right? 


E. P. Hunter, Shenandoah, Iowa, who reports — 


that he raised a turkey that weighed thirty-four 
pounds, mentions also a new disease among the 
young “turks.” Their knees suddenly swell to 
twice their natural size and they become unable to 
walk. Hesays they were kept dry and warm, oth- 
erwise we should say the disease was rheumatism, 
and due to dampness and cold, 


Canker is frequently nitetaen for gapes. If the 
cheesey deposit partly closes the windpipe, the bird 
gapes or gasps for breath. The remedy in such 
cases is toremove the deposit with a sharpened 
quill and apply burnt alum to the sore spots. 
Where canker prevails, clean out and scald all wa- 
ter vessels, give no soft or sloppy food, but feed dry 
feed or whole grain, and furnish this in clean ves- 
sels, or on fresh, clean ground. 


Let all the hen’s nests be portable, tien if lice ap- 
pear as they most likely will in warm weather, re- 
move and burn the infested ones and replace 
with new. 

Raise that hen roost in which the fowls do not 
thrive about four inches, and leave open all around 
at the foundation. Fowls want to be sheltered, 
not housed. 

’Tis good economy to keep one rooster to every 
seven hens. SAMUEL M. ROBERTS, Maple Shade,N.J. 

A mixture for rendering cotton cloth waterproof 
and translucent at the same time, is made as fol- 
lows: linseed oil, three pints; sugar of lead, one 
ounce; white rosin, four ounces, Mix sugar of lead 
with a little of the oil, then add balance of oil and 
the rosin. The latter should be pulverized. Heat 
over a slow fire and stir until the lead and rosin 
are dissolved. Apply while warm with a large 
brush. This waterproof canvas answers admir- 
ably for doors, windows, and even for the w hole 
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front covering of small houses in weather not very 
cold. We have found it very useful in the poultry 
yard. 


My flock of young turkeys are dying at the rate 
of one aday. The first symptoms are sleepiness, 


eyes swollen and tongue and throat inflamed. The  f 
live from six to eight hours after they are x - 
) 


Can it be the sting of a bee? Has any other 
reader had a like experience? Who can give a 
remedy? 


= 

Have Black Spanish fowls any white on them, 
and, if so, where? Have they muffle chops? Are 
they a bronze black or a dead black ? 

Waukon, la. M,. E. N 

They should have no white in plumage, but white 
feathers are sometimes found in the chicks. The 
face and ear lobes are white, hence they are called 
W hite Faced Black Spanish. They have no “ muf- 
fle.” The plumage is a lustrous black, but has not 
the metallic sheen of the Langshan. Mr. J. Ben- 
nett, Sunman, Ind., is one of the oldest breeders of 
this variety in the country. We would like to have 
him tell us about his favorites. 


“A great secret in hatching plenty of chickens is 
good eggs. Mr. Pressy engages the eggs for his in- 
cubators of parties who must follow his directions 
as to the treatment of laying hens. As a rule, Leg- 
horn hens with Plymouth Rock males are surest. 
This makes very hatchable eggs, and that is all we 
want. 

“ Broiler men must sooner or later realize the fact 
that the only way to get good eggs for hatching is 
to have hensof their own to produce them. It saves 
money, labor and religion. P.H. Jacobs bought 
eggs all over the country, as far as Florida, but re- 
ported the eggs as hatching miserably. Distance 
may ‘lend enchantment,’ but when eggs are wanted 
for hatching, the shorter you reduce the distance 
from the incubator to the hen, the more enchanted 
you will be—if you get a good hatch. 

“Still the incubator is often abused when the fault 
is in the eggs. But more frequently the eggs are 
blamed when the fault is really in theman. The 
latter, however, seldom thinks he is to blame, an 
so the poor hens and poor (?) incubators get ‘ rats,””’ 
—J. H. DREVENSTEDT, , in Poultry News. 








THE BUSY BEE IN SEPTEMBER. 
So work the Honey Bees, 
Creatures, that by a rule in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

The industry of the honey bee is proverbial. She 
improves the summer hours 80 long as bounteous 
Nature furnishes the ambrosia] nectar for her pres- 
ent and future sustenance. Her providence in 
this respect is common to all hibernating insects 
and animals. 

Even animals that do not hibernate lay up a sur- 
plusage of adipose tissue or fat in their bodies, 
when food of all kinds abounds, against the cold 
and barren season of gloomy, biting winter. But 
“time and chance happens” to bees and beasts, as 
well as to men. Some seasons the fields do not 
yield abundance of pasture, nor the flowers their 
wonted quantity of honey. When this occurs, 
neither beasts nor bees are in proper kelter for en- 
tering,into winter quarters. 

The month of September is the proper time for 
every bee man to ascertain the exact condition of 
his colonies, Here there should be no guess work, 
but positive certainty. As to the amount of honey 
each colony should have, experts differ widely. 
Some say twenty-five pounds, others forty. My 
own experience has been so varied that I am rather 
inclined to the larger amount. So many conditions 
enter into this problem that I will not discuss it at 
present. Suffice it to say here, let no colony pass 
into winter without having at least thirty-five 
pounds of honey, or its equivalent, white sugar 
syrup. This ought to be fed to destitute colonies 
in abundance during September, that it may ma- 
ture in the combs and be sealed over. We say in 
abundance, because if net so fed it will only stimu- 
late breeding, and the end aimed at (surplusage) 
will be missed. 

We prefer uniling small colonies rather than to 
run any risk in wintering them. 


Mr. C. 8. Horton asks: “Can any reader of the 
FARM JOURNAL furnish conclusive proof that the 
King Bird destroys worker bees?” We answer, 
Yes. We have seen them in the act, darting down 
from a mullen stalk and “gobbling up” the worker 
bees as they flew from one head of white clover to 
another. We have shot them on the spot and dis- 
sected them, as our friend has hinted, and found 
no whole body of a bee in their stomach, but legs, 
parts of wings,etc. This has convinced us that it 
is not the carcass of the bee, as a whole, that the 
bird is after, but its honey. With its strong bill it 
cuts the bee into three parts, then appropriates the 
middle part containing the honey sack. If our 








friend will watch closely he will find that the bird 
takes bees returning to the aplary, not those going 
out, 


A reader of the FARM JOURNAL, after giving his 
experience with a swarm that refused to abide in 
his domicile, when he had hived them twice, but 
persisted, like some human beings, in having their 
own way, went to the woods and after an absence 
of a week returned to their old hive,asks an expla- 
nation. Their refusal to stay indicates a dissatis- 
faction on the part of the bees with the hive. It 
may have been too hot for them. Hives ought to be 
shaded. After they came out the first time, their 
owner ought to have given them a comb with un- 
sealed brood. This will generally settle them. 
Their return indicates the loss of their queen. 
Swarms have been brought back to the old hive, 
again and again, by capturing the queen after she 
bas issued from the hive. 

Mansjield, Ohio. 
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ARE YOUR HENS MOULTING ? 

Many people have learned by experience that Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder given once, daily, in the food, 
will supply the needed material to strengthen and invig- 
orate sick chickens or moulting hens and get them to 
laying earlier than anything else on earth. Mrs. Edwin 
Brown, East Greenwich, R. I., says: “I could not do 
without Sheridan’s Condition Powder when hens are 
moulting. I use it for gapesand diarrhea, for when 
chickens are small they often droop and die. Toa pint 
of clabbered milk I add a teaspoonful of the powder, mix 
well, and let the chicks eat all they will once a day; it 
does seem to be just what they need, they soon become 
80 vigorous. People laughed at me when I began to use 
Sheridan’s Powder, and I had no idea I should win a 


remium. ‘They laugh best who laugh last,’ however. 

got more eggs than any of my neighbors, and some of 
them had over 100 hens.”” For 50 cents I. S. JOHNSON & 
Co., Boston, Mass., will send two 25-cent packs, five packs 
for $1. 00; or, for fi. 20 one large 24¢ pound can of Powder, 
postpaid ; six cans for $5, express prepaid. For 6 cents 
a copy of the best poultry paper sent postpaid. 


Why Pay Retail Prices, 
When you can buy; HAND-MADE Oak LEATHER 
HA RN ESS, single $7 to $30, Double $18.50 to 
$40. apy Catalogue Free. Order One. 

KING & CO., M'f'rs, Owego, N. Y. 
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HE GERMAN HARE ready | for breeding. Send for my 
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broadest patents. Acomplete monopoly. Endorsed 4 
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Stops any leak in any roof by any body in a few 
minutes, for a few cents. ewhin’ 
A. J. JEWE! Steubenville, Ohio. 

















Can be applied by any any 
one on steep or flat roofs. 


DURABLE! 

FIRE-PROOF ! 
If you are going to build 
or have leaky shingle or 
tin roofs send for sample 
and circular. 
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__ OUR YOUNG “FOLKS. 


Trees bend down with plum and pear, 
Rosy apples scent the air, 
Nuts are ripening everywhere. 





Boys, how many eyes has a bee? R. A. H. 

Any FARM JOURNAL boy or girl can win a gold 
watch the coming season. We will give particulars 
before very long. 

How many pencils of each kind can I buy if I 
send twenty cents for twenty pencils, the price be- 
ing four cents each, two for a cent, and four fora 
cent? M, T. H. 


“How do you like Pennsylvania?” asked his father 
of a little Jersey boy, whom he had taken into the 
neighboring State. “Pretty well,’ he answered, 
* but it’s not red like it is on the map.” 


What is the length of a piece of carpet that will 
go diagonally across a room 12 x 16 feet, the carpet 
to be one yard wide and cut so its ends will form 
right angles with its sides? BR. P. 


In the game of “ Hunt the Thimble,” some small 
object is hidden by the company, while one of the 
children is out of theroom. When hereturns he is 
guided in finding it by some one playing the piano 
loudly when he approaches it, softly when he goes 
away. =! 

Country boys often like the city baker’s ginger 
cake better than the home made. It is not really 
as good, but it is a change. Thisis the way it 
is made: Mix together one pint of New Orleans 
molasses, two tablespoonfuls of soda dissolved in 
half a pintof hot water, add eight tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or lard, eet suet is better than lard). 
Beat well together; stir in flour to make a dough. 
Make this up in the evening, and in the morning 
add more flour so it may be rolled out thin and bake. 


One of the Kings of England was very much pu 
zled to know how the apple got in the inside of the 
dumpling. What would he have thoughtof seeing 
an egg in a bottle the diameter of whose neck was 
much less than that of the egg? This is the way one 
may be put there. Soak a fresh egg for several 7 
in strong vinegar. The acid will eat the lime oft 
shell, so that while the egg looks the same, it will 
be soft and capable of compression. Select a bottle 
with a neck one-third smaller than the egg. a 
care you will have little trouble in pra be 
into the bottle. Fill the bottle half full of lime 
water and in a few days you will have a hard 
shelled egg. Pour off the lime water as the shell 
hardens. How the egg got into the bottle will be a 
conundrum few can answer. 


Prepared expressly Sor the Farm Journal. 
SHORTHAND IN TEN LESSONS. 
BY PROFESSOR ELDON MORAN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
(Copyrighted.) 
THE NINTH LESSON IN SHORTHAND, 
Marks of punctuation are used only to a limited 
extent in actual reporting. The semicolon is 
usually indicated by a space of an inch or more, 
and the period by a smull cross. When notes are 
taken at verbatim speed little opportunity is 
allowed for punctuation, the only practical method 
being to leave spaces to correspond with the speak- 
er’s pauses, and insert the proper marks afterwards 
when transcribing. Numbers are expressed in the 
usual manner; that is by the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 
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8, 4, etc. There is no pressing need of any different 
method of expressing numbers, since the present 
method is as short as shorthand itself. This is 
Shown by the fact that a column of figures can be 
written as fast as the numbers are called off. 

The reporter when pressed writes larger than at 
othertimes. Some persons take this as an evidence 
that a large hand is the more rapid, It proves just 
the contrary. The really skillful stenograp 
when writing at high speed is not flurried, and 
writes aboutas smallahand as usual. There can be 





LESSON IX. 
KEY TO PLaTE 9, 


? Play able evil civil fleeces shelf devil Majel. 
catcher glimmer trainer exagger- 


8 Spry. sober suffer over thrice pressure measure cig- 


4 Put opine above brain stiff strain cuff clown. 
5 Flown thine assign ozone shine hen explain sustain, 
6 Pines chance de: me extensive behavior ref- 
erence sister. 
slate Le 


EXPLANATION. 


A small hook at the beginning and on the circle side of 
a stem, indicates that J is to be added; eg. play, evil, L 1. 
A hook on the opposite side indicates r; eg. price, trump, 
L2. These hooked stems are callod double consonants, A 
circle on the r side of straight letters implies r; see epry, 
sober, L 8 In order to bring the hook on the left side (to 
signify r), J, e, and ¢h are reversed; see over, thrice, etc. 
L& Acircle may be written within a hook. See civil, dis- 
tress, suffer. When the r-hook is prefixed to m, or n, tho 
stem is shaded; sce glimmer, trainer, L 2. RB and | are 
called initial hooks; the f and # hooks, which occur at the 
ond of lotters, arecallod final J is attached to sfraight 
stems only, and is written on the circle side, asin puf, L 4, 
This hook is used fore also, as in ebove, The n-hook is 
put on the opposite side of straight letters, and is also at- 
tached tocurves, Bee Ls4and5. A circle written on the 
n-hook side of a straight letter at the end of words, implies 
2; eg. pines, chance, (but not densify) L 6, All these hooks 
shoul? be small and light. 
Eccretsee—Biack biame claim close globe pled 
nt” g°ow break pray dray loiter "y tral ry int 
fae Phrase favor Friday throw et e stray spree sam 
le cough crave binff grove strive grieve n stain bean 


ne dine twine taken turn bench lone © fine abstain 
ay = Bo distance, 





1. Eve wig rose bas ite prickles. 2, Every 
porn a its s tts paddle Variety isthe very spice of lite, 
For the uprignt } Pe. are no lawa 6. All crueit 
springs from weakoces, 6 Wise judges are we of cac. 











COPYRIGHTED ALL RICHTY EESBEVED. 


no question but that the greatest speed will be at- 
tained ultimately only by writing the characters 
near each other, cultivating a neat style, and 
writing as small a hand as practicable. A good 
fine pointed, short nibbed gold pen of medium size 
is the best for reporting purposes. 1t should be more 
or less elastic, depending on the writer’s lightness 
of touch. Good writing fluid is preferable to ink. 
Students should address communications to the 
Moran Shorthand Co., care W. T. C. SANDERS, 1875 


STU D Book-keeping,Business Forms,Pen- 
manshi fatieoete, Shorthand, 
etc., thoroughly taught by Lew rates. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 

PUBLISHER AND Eprror, WiLMER ATKINSON. 
AssociaTE PuBLISHER, CHARLES F. JENKINS. 
A8s0CIATE Eprrors:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D, 

Curtis and Abby Speakman. 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

A.W. Cheever,of Massachusetts; W. J. Beal,*of Michigan; 
J. H. Hale, of Ceunecticut; Mortimer Whitehead, of 
New Jersey; T. B. Terry,of Ohio; Charles A. Green, of 
New York; John M. Stahl, of Ilimois, and E. Williams, 
of New Jersey. 
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WASTEFULNESS. 

The farmers of this country have wasted uncounted 
millions in allowing the liquid manure of their barn- 
yards to wash out and be carried away by the rains. 
Not only in the West but in the East this waste is 
going on. The liquid voidings of animals are equally 
as valuable as the solids, and on even a small farm 
are worth a sum large enough to pay the interest on 
tho mortgage with which the farm is shingled. The 
man who lets a dark-colored liquor flow away from 
his manure heap, is the one who howls the loudest 
about hard times. 

Another custom that is a source of wastefulness 
upon the farm is applying nitrogenous fertilizers on 
land in the fall. When this is done the late fall aud 
early spring rains wash out this expensive element 
of fertility, and itis lost. Nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia, which are constituents of many 
commercial fertilizers, are quick acting, and soon 
disappear from the soil; hence they should be ap- 
plied only in the spring, just when needed for plant 
growth. It is best, if fertilizers are applied on wheat 
in the fall, to use those that bave their nitrogen in 
the shape of dried blood or ground meat scraps, since 
in this shape the nitrogen is not so quickly washed 
away. Neglect of this rule has cost a great deal of 
hard cash to many a farmer. 

Another source of wastefulness is a lack of thorough 
tillage. A complete pulverization of the soil would 
render oye-half the fertilizer now used just as 
effective as it all now is. So it is safe when one gets 
done harrowing to go over the ground a few times 
more. Three hundred pounds of fertilizer to the acre 
will do no better on a poorly-tilled wheat field than 
two bundred upon one thoroughly worked. 

It is a good practice to frequently plow down a 
thick bed of clover or rye for the sake of the nitrogen 
these afford, as well as for the ameliorating effect 
that the decayed vegetable matter has upom the soil. 
In this way there will be little need to buy nitrogen 
in any form, especially upon a farm where stock is 
kept. , 

Let us be economical of all the nitrogen within our 
reach on the farm, and save a big pile of hard cash. 

In the matter of phosphoric acid and potash it 
is safe to buy when the soil needs these elements 
as shown by experiment, and they may be applied at 
any season of the year, for they do not run to waste, 
These may be had economically in the form of ground 
bone and muriate of potash. 





Farmers never before possessed so great politi- 
eal: power and force as they do this year. There 
are but few States or Congressional districts in which 
their power will not be distinctly felt at the coming 
elections. We hope and believe that this will be for 
good to the whole body of farmers themselves, and 
to the entire mass of the people who are dependent 
upon them for subsistence. Put on your thinking 
caps, farmers, and exercise your power for right, 
justice, equity, and all the world will recognize your 
right to power. ° 

Farm lands are low. It is a poor time to sell the 
farm. The cheap western lands that are worth 
much for farming are about taken, and before long 
farms in the East will advance. 


If ‘‘ things are not going to suit” you, either on 
the farm or in the house, try the virtue of silence. 
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GEORGE T. POWELL. 


One great obstacle the farmer has to contend 
against is the scarcity of good household help. He 
cannot branch out into market gardening, butter- 
making or fruit growing because bis wife often has 
all the work to do, and the fewer the hired men the 
better for her. One hundred thousand good girls are 
wanted in American farm homes to help do the 
work ! 

We want every present subscriber to send us a 
club this fall. How will your neighbors know of the 
FarM JOURNAL if you do not tell them? Let them 
see your copy occasionally, so they will become in- 
terested. FARM JOURNAL expects all its friends to 
make things lively for the people’s paper—the ever 
popular FarM JOURNAL. 

Let us erect a barrier against the immigrant that 
cannot produce a clean bill of health and morals. 
We have had too much letting down of bars. Decent 
immigrants or none. 

To ascertain whether the farm pays, add the un- 
counted comforts to the money income. 

Perhaps the cow won’t kick with her left leg. Try 
milking ber on that side. 

Be sure to have a colt born on the farm next year, 
and have a good one. 

He who falls to-day may rise to-morrow. 




















(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, Lut alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





Millers charge us too much for converting our 
wheat into flour. 

You may set down as a fraud any tree agent that 
offers tree blackberries, apple or peach trees that 
reproduce themselves from seed. 

Once more we warn subscribers not to buy that 
cheap plating machine sent out from Zanesville,O. 
We see it advertised in the reading columns of our 
exchanges. 





We do not like to see aggregated foreign capital 
coming over here in chunks of solid millions and 
taking possession of whole lines of our manufac- 
tures of small articles which go out into the every 
day consumption of the people. 


If salaries of officials were not so large, taxes 
would not be so high, candidates would not spend 
so much money in ways that are demoralizing to 
say the least, and we would probably have more 
honest men in office. Salaries of public officials 
were fixed when farm products bronght almost 
twice as much as now, and should be reduced to cor- 
respond with the decline in farm products. J. M.S. 


A correspondent sends us a circular of Dr.Benn’s 
Butter Process, and asks us what we think of it. 
Our opinion is precisely that of Dr. Benn himself, 
that it isa downright humbug. He gives testimo- 
nials to show that the quantity of butter obtained 
from a given quantity of milk is increased by his 
process one hundred per cent. over the old method, 
When he explains how it is done, he truthfully 
states that it is by adding to the contents of the 
churn certain ingredients that remove the caseine, 
sugar and other solids from the milk along with the 
fat, or true butter. The resultant is a compound of 
cheese and butter. Honest dairymen have no use 





for this old process. 








OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

George Townsend Powell was born in Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., 1843, of English parentage of the Quaker 
faith, and isa living exemplification of the princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends. 

While quite young his parents removed to the 
farm in Ghent, Columbia Co.. N, Y., which he now 
occupies, and he “grew up” with the farm. When 
he became a young man a spirit of unrest prompted 
him to seek his life work in some of the great busi- 
ness centers, and he visited a cousin who was a 
banker in New York, who said to him, “I would 
advise thee to go home and stick tothe farm!” He 
followed the good counsel and has never regretted 
it. The farm had already been planted largely to 
both small and large fruit, and to this line of work 
Mr. Powell gave his earnest attention with great 
and increasing success, until now he is a recog- 
nized authority upon all questions of horticulture, 
and one of the most successful fruit growers in the 
state. He is also a successful dairyman, the neces- 
sity for fertilizers for his fruit grounds having 
caused him to turn his attention in this direction, 
and serves as Treasurer of the State Dairyman’s 
Association. 

Mr. Powell is a man of large public spirit, and 
has devoted much time to public interests, being 
entirely independent in political matters. He has 
served ten years as school trustee of his district, 
and sixteen years as President of the Columbia 
County Farmers’ Club. He is an active member of 
the State Agricultural Society, and a favorite upon 
its corps of lecturers in Farmers’ Institute work. 
In 1888 he was the candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of his state upon the Prohibition ticket. He 
believes that love of country should be above de- 
votion to party, and feeling that the greatest good 
can come to the farmer only through non-partisan 
organization for political purposes, he is now ac- 
tively engaged, as President of the National Farm- 
ers’ League, in inciting the farming community to 
independent political action. 

A sweet little Quaker wife, formerly Miss Marcia 
R. Chase, of Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y., three 
sons and one daughter, make his home happy. 


rm ¥ = | if 7. ¥ 44 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 

THE OUTLOOK. 
The prices of general farm and market produce 
seem to be strong and healthy,and to warrant us in look- 


ing forward to increasing strength. Hay is probably 
an exception. Somehow we seem to see “light ahead.”’ 











Good horses still bring good prices. 

A big bean crop is expected in New England, 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

—GENESIs 3, 19. 

Stock wil! have plenty of hay and that of fine 
quality the coming winter. 

We have reached the bottom in the value of beef 
and butter. Look up, and look ahead. 


Prof. Sanborn says that “Ten years from now 
willsee New England farming 1n far better shape.” 


Many range cattle have perished of hunger and 
thirst on account of drought in Colorado, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


The cry that the day of the small farmer is over 
is not warranted—it is only just beginning.—E. P. 
POWELL, in the Independent. 


It seems possible that carefully and economically 
fed beef cattle may be made profitable in some of 
the inland Eastern towns in the near future. 


The fruit failure is so widespread as to be almost 
universal, and it is many a year since prices have 
reached the figures they will touch the coming 
winter. 


The crops throughout the country this year will 
be materially below those of the past two years. 
This will likely produce an advance in prices,— 
Farmer’s Call. 


There are more good farm houses in the land to- 
day than ever before, and they are better furnished, 
have more musical instruments, more tasteful fur- 
niture, more to please the cultivated tastes, more 
to minister to personal comfort, more of luxury, 
than ever before. And all this is increasing. Farm- 
ersare gaining ground every day,and farming pays! 


The Farmer’s Review says that prophecies of a 
shortage in the winter wheat crop are confirmed 
by the late reports of correspondence relative to 
yield and condition of the grain. Winter killing 
and the ravages of insects reduced the crop in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Michigan. In 
Kansas drought prevented the perfect development 
of the berry, while the wheat fields of the Pacific 
coast, as also those of the Southern and Eastern 
States, were drowned out by the excessive rainfall 
experienced during the early spring months. 
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THE FARM. 
If blight strikes the potato tops dig them at once, 
Stock will use up the most persistent weeds ina 

pasture field if a pinch of salt is occasionally placed 

at their roots. 

A half hour on grass before giving the work 
horses their night feed, for a roll anda biteof green 
feed, is worth all the trouble it costs. 

The correct stage of ripeness for corn to putin 
the silo is when the butt of the stalk is dry, the 
lower leaves beginning to dry, and the tops of the 
kernels well glazed over. — 


Just before harvest came on I covered a lot of 
late potatoes witha mow of surplus wheat straw. 
Carelessness in threshing had left much small 
wheat in it, and I havea beautiful lot of wheat for 
pasture, but not much show for potatoes. Careless- 
ness never pays. JOHN. 


‘Fodder corn” planted in drills, and consequent- 
ly rather smallin thestalk, may be advantageously 
cut with the self-rake reaper. It will cut ten acres 
a day,and four men working in pairs, each pair 
with a corn-horse, will set the gavels into shocks 
and bind them around the top as fast as the ma- 
chine makes them. 


A permanent pasture is worth more to a farmer 
than men who have never tried it know. Convert 
any old piece of land that is hard to farm into one. 
Blue grass is the best foundation for it, and this is 
the best month in which to sow it. Sow a full seed- 
ing of other grasses, and then sow a bushel of blue 
grass seed per acre on top. If the ground is not in 
order now, put in shape this falland sow next Feb- 
ruary or early March. 


It will surprise some to learn that the tests made 
at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station in- 
dicate that a grain ration to young steers on good 
pasture is not usually profitable. But noone will 
be surprised at the conclusion of this station that 
“the addition of grain or other food to pasturage 
before the grass fails in the autumn is clearly ad- 
visable.” But how many will be foolish enough not 
to make this addition? 


What is meant by clover-sick land? 

Land that has been clovered until it can produce 
no more. Butit is not *‘sick” at all, it is only ex- 
hausted of some of the elements which furnish 
food for clover. It is starvation, not-illness; pov- 
erty, not disease. Feed it with good, well-rotted, 
rich barnyard manure, and see how the clover 
will hum, 


Neighbor Slipshod generally grows a piece of 
sweet corn for market. After he markets the ears 
the stalks are allowed to stand, die and dry up and 
the ground to grow up with weeds. Neighbor Wide- 
awake also grows some sweet corn; but he cuts 
and stacks the stalks as soon as the ears are fulled, 
or feeds them out if the pasture is a little short, 
which often happens, plows the ground and often 
goes for acrop of turnips. Which do you think is 
the best farmer? eS 


T. O. Maring, Northfield, Minn., praises the Wild 
Duck Rice for sowing in marshy places, swamps 
and shallow ponds. Horses and cattle, he says, 
eat it as freely as they do young sugar corn, It also 
attracts wild water fowl] late in the fall, which feed 
and fatten on its seed and furnish the sportsmen 
with game. Owners of carp and other fish ponds 
find it exceedingly useful, as it purifies the water 
and affords food for the fish. It can be sown broad- 
cast in the fall from the shore or from a boat. 


Is $23 per ton too much to pay for fertilizer that 
analyses 5 to 6 per cent. phosphoric acid, and 1 to 
114 per cent. potash ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Allowing the highest rates of percentage stated, 
and adopting the highest price adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, the phosphoric 
acid is worth, on the market $9.60, and the potash 
$1.80, Adding the State Board’s rate of $4.00 per ton 
for mixing and bagging, (a liberal one), and the 
cost of this brand would be $15.40 per ton. Prob- 
ably it is worth that on land which is lacking in 
those two elements of fertility, but one much richer 
in them, and therefore more costly, would be 
cheaper, because it would save in freight and cost 


of applying. 
TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 


Will some onion grower of experience tell us how 
to winter onions? SUBSCRIBER, Kenosha, Wis. 





Grape seed for planting should be saved from 
well ripened fruit and buried in moist sand until 
spring. he 

Can you tell me how to get rid of “ chickweed ?” 
I have tried hoeing, and the more I hoe, the faster 
it spreads. G. P. 

*“ Perseverence conquers all things,’’ even chick- 
weed, and it will succumb to constant hoeing. 
Hoe or plow “early and often,” and particularly in 





hot, dry weather. Keeping the tops dead will even- 
tually kill it. 


More and more grapes are eaten “out of hand” 
every year. This increasing demand can be culti- 
vated by sending to market none but well ripened 
fruit. Sour fruit “sours” buyers and brings down 
prices. Growers and shippers, please take notice. 


1. Will it do to put small onions out this ]fall, if 
well mulched? 2. Do they let cabbage plants stay 
all winter in the beds they aresown in? 3. I have 
a few grape-vines grown from cuttings set last year. 
Should I move them now or not till next spring? 
4. I can get bones for $5.00 per ton. If I burn them 
will they be good for cabbage, onions and potatoes ? 

Parsons, Kans. Wek. 

1. Yes, we think onion sets may be put out in Oc- 
tober in Kansas, and with light mulching come 
through the winter in good shape. Try it ona 
small scale at first. 2. Yes, sometimes. But they 
are mostly spotted out in cold frames and covered 
with sash. 3. Leave them in the rows until spring. 
4. Yes, excellent. Burning will destroy theanimal 
matter, but the phosphate of iime will be left. The 
after crop will get a good share of the benefit, as in 
the form of bone ash it is not readily soluble. 


“ By fall planting of strawberries, we mean the 
transplanting of runners of the present year’s 
growth, whether it be done in July or October, 
While it is true that the earlier the work is done, 
other things being equal, the greater will be the 
crop, it is equally true that plants set out early in 
September, when there is more moisture in the air 
and soil, usually do better than those set in a hot 
and dry time. If delayed too late, the danger is 
that they will not get sufficiently rooted to enable 
them to resist the effects of alternate freezing and 
thawing. Young plants in the summer are com para- 
tively tender and sappy, and more casily injured 
than when more mature. 

“The later the work is done the closer should 
plants be set to each other, so that they may fill the 
row with roots and shade the surface with their 
leaves. If set twelve inches apart in the rowin July, 
ten inches will be enough in August, eight in Sep- 
tember and six in October. The sun should never 
be allowed to shine on bare ground between plants 
in the row during the winter or early spring. 

“The soil for fall set plants should be rich, so that 
heir roots may find what they need near by, for 
they have not time to go far after it. It is well to 
prepare the place a week or two in advance, so as 
to let the ground get settled. And it is very impor- 
tant that the crown of the plant be not covered. 

“Tf it is desired to test a new variety, the fall is 
the best time to plant it, for the reason that it will 
bear the next season and enable one to decide as to 





its value and give ample time to greatly increase 


the stock. 

“We may say here to southern people,who wish 
to buy northern grown plants, that the best time to 
do it is late in the fall. They can not get them early 
enough in the spring, and their summer and early 
fall are too hot for plants grown in the North.”— 
From M. Crawford € Son’s Strawberry Circular. 
RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES FOR MARKET. 

Ground that has been cultivated the previous 
summer is preferable to inverted sod to set them in. 
Plow as deeply as possible without bringing the 
subsoil to the surface. It pays to plow a second 
time, at right angles to the first plowing. Apply a 
mixture of 500 pounds of raw bone, 150 pounds mu- 
riate of potash, and 50 pounds nitrate of soda, or 
fifteen cords of well-rotted manure per acre. Har- 
row in thoroughly. 

Set raspberries 6x3 feet, blackberries 7x3 feet, in 


rows not less than 300 feet long. Set red raspberries 
and blackberries any time between the time the 
leaves drop in the fall and start in the spring. I 
prefer to set. between October 15 and November 15, 
as it saves time in the spring, when we have all we 
can do without any unnecessary addition, and the 
plants seem todo just as well. 


Black raspberries | 


do not seem to do well with us when set in the fall. * 
Set the plants as deep in the ground as they grew * 


naturally, and but very little deeper, and have all 


the long roots run with the row lest the cultivator 7 


tear the plants out by catching in them. 

Keep the ground mellow with the cultivator un- 
til August. The last use of the cultivator should 
not be later than August 15, in this latitude. Keep 
down all weeds. In November cut back blackber- 
ries and red raspberries one-half, and black rasp- 
berries to two feet, and muich heavily with coarse 
hay or other material. “Salt hay” is excellent. 
The following June pull off all but the three best 
sprouts from the root of the plants, and pull upany 
suckers which may work through the mulch of the 
red raspberries and blackberries, and drop them 
on the mulch, 

The next work will be picking and markéting 
the first crop of berries. Both the pickers and the 
market should be secured before the fruit is ripe. 
I pay two cents per quart for picking, 20 per cent. 
for selling. 

In the fall cut out the dead wood ard any suck- 
ers which may have started since the June clearing 
and cut back the new growth to four feet. Burn the 
refuse. Fertilizeand mulch as before. The decay 
of the mulch keeps the soil provided with humus, 

We get large berries and a large crop. The ex- 
pense is not great. 

The oldest patch of berries on the place which 
has been kept under this treatment is Turner (red) 
raspberries. They have borne good crops every 
year for the past five years and bid fair to do so for 
as many more. Asarule would say, black rasp- 
berries can be run eight years, red raspberries ten 
years, and blackberries twelve years, or longer, 
rpeeyen on the same roots, if properly cared for, 

f not they will not be profitable anyway. 

The best thoroughly tested black raspberries are 
Souhegan for early and Ohio for late. Red raspber- 
ries, Turner for early, Shaffer for late, on light soils. 
Also Cuthbert for late on heavy soils. It will notdo 
well on any light soil I have seen, no matter how 
highly cultivated. Snyder stands above all other va- 
rieties of blackberries for market in New England. 

Cromwell, Conn. GEO, S. BUTLER. 


THE ORCHARD, 

See that the newly budded stocks are not cut in- 
to by the tie-string. 

Young calves often gnaw the bark from young 
fruit trees. Be careful. 

Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, 0.,send out by mail 
an excellent pruning knife. 

Please speak a good word to your neighbor about 
the FARM JOURNAL. Oblige. 

Stop tbat! Don’t sow rye or wheat in 
orchard, or you will stunt your trees. 

It firewood is scarce, cut down that forlorn old 
apple tree that has not borne fruit for ten years. 

Plant a few peach trees each year. 


the 


Thus you 


| may always have some peaches to eal, to can and 


to give or sell to your neighbor. 

Never plant dwarf pears in an apple orchard, 
The pears do not thrive under the culture that is 
good for apples. We know it for we have tried it. 

No trouble this year with trees breaking down 
with their load of fruit. This is one comfort. Still, 
we would rather had had a big crop and a few split 
trees. 


= 
Ifa young fruit tree blows over set it up as quick 
as you can, and fasten it toits place. A wire fast- 
ened to a stake in the ground is better for the pur” 
pose than a stake alongside the tree. 


Many trees which have been planted and neg- 
lected can be pruned during the summer to great 








TJ HOOVER,Com. Merch't. Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Ap- 
et) eples, Potatoes, Hay, &c. 336 N: Water St., Phila.,Pa, 
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THRESHING-MACHINE3 
also raw-preserving Rye-threshers Clover: 
hullers, Ensiiage 2nd Fodder Cutters, Feed- 


mills, Fanning-mills, 2nd Wood Saw- 
machines} all | the best in market. Llustrated 
an 


these machines, and pam- 
phiet sho Why Ensilage Pays,’’ sent free. 
MINARD HARDER. Proprietor. Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


BOWSHER’S 


FEED GRINDING MILLS 


« 
(Sold With or Without Elevator.) 


ENTIRE DEPARTURE from all 
other mills. Youtes! sha grinders. 
Crush cob nm grind wt of grain, 

r . Stronges 
Handiest made. sizes: je Non} eg * 

‘° es m 
*. P. BOWSHER. 
South Bend, - - Indiana. 















~“MUAGICLANTERNS WANTED MS 





| ILLUSTRATED 


| Just Issned. Mailed Free toa 


ELLY, HOW MADE FROM CIDER. Full particulars 
free. Sample by mail. J.A.WILSON,Chester Depot, Vt. 
Makes from 2 to 40 bushels — 


POOL WHEA per acre. Fore sale, Pure and 
AS ARTIS IVS | SND eT | 


» Clean at $1.25 per bu.in sacks 
of two bushels, sack included. 
M. N. RUSSELL, Irondale, Ohio. 


BULBOUS ROOTS 


applicants. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 MAGIC LANTERNS 
SLIDES, Etc., 
FOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Send for Catalogue. 

C. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNA. 


Buckskin Glove Go. Sry” 


Will send you a sample pair of working gloves, postage paid, for 
i | be. —~t air of fine driving gloves for 81. Ladies’ Garden- 
ing Gloves, Je. Send card for price-list of 200 different styles 
of Gloves and Mittens. Satisfaction Guar. or Money Refunded, 





CATALOGUE OF 
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advautage. It has saved many a tree which has 
been struggling along trying to sustain too much 
top for its roots, 


If there 1s anything the matter with your orchard 
that it does not bear, perhaps we can tell you what 
it is and suggest a remedy. Try us. We will do it 
if we can. This is what we are here for. Fifty 
cents a year, single subscriptions. 


Have you a stony hillside? Plant on it apple 
trees. Mulch under them with strawy manure and 
apply annually a little ground bone and muriate 
of potash. This will give you some day the most 
profit of any land on your farm. 

We believe J. J. Thomas is authority for the 
statement that a mixture of lime wash, soap and 
sheep manure, applied with a brush to the trunks 
of fruit trees,will prevent sheep from barking them. 
Giveethe sheep a liltle grain in troughs besides, 
Sheep are better for picking up fallen fruit than 
hogs. Either will tend to prevent wormy fruit. 


If the borers were not sought for during August, 
go over all quince, peach, apple and dwarf pear 


trees now, and «ill the worms, The quince and 
peach tree will do but little good unless its owner 
makes vigorous and successful war upon the borer. 


Cut clear down to the bottom of the hole, and leave 
it so that no water can remain in it, fo save rotting. 


A Kansas subscriber, (K. D. O.,) writes: “To kill 
caterpillars put a piece of No. 8 wire in the end ofa 
stick long enough to reach the highest nest. Then 
arm yourself with acan of kerosene, some matches 
and a pocket full of cobs. Place cob on wire and 
puta couple of tablespoonfuls of kerosene on cobs; 
light it and go for “ them cats.” 


Meech’s quince book is $1.00, by mail. Address 
W. W. Meech, Vineland, N. J. We know Meech 
and have seen his quince orchard. As a grower of 
quinoes he is a success, and since he telis what 
he knows in thfs book, it is well worth its cost, 
We have no doubt that quince culture could 
be made a profitable undertaking in any suitable 
soil and climate, by a man adapted to that sort of 
work, 


Is the common small black ant supposed to be in- 
jurious to young fruit trees? I was always under 
the impression that it was, but I have been watch- 
ing a young apple tree which became infested with 
myriads of small green lice, and these have been 
followed by ants in large quantities. The ants ap- 
pear to kill the lice, but I have watched in vain to 
see the latter disappear, What has been the expe- 
rience of horticulturists in regard to ants ? 

Dallas, Pa. ‘Sy 


The ants are not injurious to the trees unless it is 
in the protection they give to the “small green 
lice,” spoken of by our correspondent. They are 
found near the lice in order to feed upon a liquid 
substance which exudes from the lice, of which 
they are very fond. The two insects are on very 
friendly terms, and it is said that the ants some- 
times carry the lice into the ground where they de- 
tain and “milk” them at their leisure. The lice, 
for some reason, appreciate the attention given 
them, and emit the liquid when requested to do so 
by their attentive friends. Such are some of the 
wonders of insect life. It is the lice or “Aphides” 
which injure the trees, not the ants, but they can 
be expunged by syringing them with tobacco water 
or kerosene emulsion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PPP PIL SII wy a eww 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card tn the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tinierest to do so, as our readers are served with | the |, OS 














7 ACRE FRUIT FARM; 1200 apple trees; 250 gra 
°? vines. Health man 42 new buildings; 0 
terms libe: Cc. D. EPES, Crewe, 
to F. S. ¢ N 
Ship all Kinds of Produce ‘,¥:.> ums, 198 
Prompt & reliable. Kine location. Pers’! attention to business. 
each Trees, Leadi Kinds grown from natural seed. _ 
Reliable Agents W J.A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. OLDEST IN N. J. 
Fairview Nurseries, Genuine bude of. Wonderful, 
Lovett's White Peaches for Juiy, August. 25,000 Wonder- 
ful, 1 yr. sposenate, Rusk, Eureka for July, August. 


plants old and new sorts, 
Cc. Cn PERKY oorestown, N. J. 


The SS ee aa FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, 86 & B10. Send for circ, 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 257 8. Fifth St., Phila., Pa, 
it G 


ousekee 
calers. Agts, 



























A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample a 
Aadress N. 4. MARSH, Detroit, M 





~ Blacksmithing ; 


with kit of tools for %: 40 or $25.00,con- "eam 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 















(hampion Eva 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, 


ano FRUIT JELLIES. 
Corrugated pan over firebox, doubling £2 
boiling capacity, Small — rw Seat 
able syrup pans (connected si- 
eee easily handled for aa 


and —— and a Perfect Ryn rey 
Automati tegulator. 
The Champion is as great 
an improvement over the / 
Oook Pan as the latter t 





was over the old iron ket- Cata- 

tle, hung on a fence rail. logues 

Thec. H. CRIMM ‘y Free. 
MFC.CO. Mention 

_ HUDSON, Ohio. | this paper. 





















=. want “THE TOWER YOU 
AVE TO CLIMB, AND 
THE WIND-MILL THAT RUNS 
WHEN ALL OTHERS STAND 
STILL,” send for our printed mat- 
ter showing every conceivable 
phase of wind-mill work. Our 
Everlasting Stee/Wheel 
(work considered) eosts only one- 
half what a wooden one does, while 
the Tilting Tower is not expensive. 
A MOTOR * 
110 eS 112 8S. on Street, 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 


7 WAREANTED @ BENNETT'S IMPROVED ~ 
Practical Stump A TUMP PULLER 
Puller made. Sent anywhereintheU. 9. 





rea rea tons 


ONS 
to $70. 
ona *"Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
acuta Oo 


tho = Farm oom 



















in eve wi State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately. 
Get ure Net Cash Price List. 

MFG. 00., 1006 First Av., Cleveland, 


EVERY FARMERSWS MILLER 


o Zour own 8 
Grind ing at — ites "4 
and teaming to and frem 
the Grist Mill. This work 










can be done rainy, windy 
days, when out-doer work 
is suspended on the farm. 


corn stalks, saw wood,run 
= churn, grindstone, pump 
water, etc. We make the 






power, and GUARANTEE 
they have no equal 
for Power, Durability 
= en Defying 


= Horse Powers 


and FAC IK S&S both singleand 
ij double Geared, made heavy and strong. 


))X<L. CORN Sheller 


Adapted te ran by hand, horse, steam 
or wind pewer. Not cheaply made, 
i} but strong, durable and effective in 
ite working, yet light running. It is 
—~ eonstructed similar to the large 
MS Power Shellers, and is the best 
2-Hole Sheller on the market. 


SAW TABLES 


Both Swinging and Sliding 
Tables. We makea Saw Table 
especially adapted to sawing 
- long poles, ecial care is 

taken to make these machines 
= strong and durable. 


THE IX 1. 


STALK CUTTER 


Fin °w im 5 ie — Safety 
revere 
tS all inte Rumeeene. 


rel XL IRON FEED MILL 


. sizes, both Belt and Geared Mills, Can berun by 
ony power, and especially adapted to Wind i 
ll grind any kind of grain, and is the lightest 
running and most effective Feed Grinder made. 


BIXL TANK HEATER 


For warming water in Stock Tanks. Made of 
the best quality of iron cast in one piece, no 4-4 
” iron to rust or solder to melt and cause leak. Will 
| burn any kind of fuel. It is very effective and takes 
ag less = to cae than any other Heater made, 
a Wealso ma 

HALLADAY. PUMPING WIND MILLS 


= sizes; 8 to 60 iL ip Wi Het EL man to 40 


























IN 
ce a vate 
ce al) kinds and sizes, and the Pee Pampas 
consisting of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Keveral ney, and a Red 
Hs beri i Harpoen and hag e Morse Hay Forks, 
Fleor Hooks, etc. goods fully guaranteed. 
Send ee "Catalogue and Prices. Reliable Agents wan 
in all unassigned Territor 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. 
BRANCH HOUSES :— Kansas City, Mo.; od wr Neb. 
DEPOTS :—Boston, Mass.; Fort Worth, Texas, 


bores power. ~ P 8: SQbi 
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| FARMERS 


FAVORITE GRAIN DRILLS 


greatest variety, and in popular wr dng ‘unequalled in 
leadin leehares, Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Waceden, N. Ye 


BlATcHLEY FORCE PUMP 


Cheapest and most efficient. A © eS erl gto Fire re, De. 
rtment on your premises, escripti 
reulae. CHAS. @. ree OHLEY, Paueneenic 


FARMERS INSTITUTES. 


No. 4 WISCONSIN FARM INSTITUTE BUL- 
ILETIN, containing verbatim report of closin Ln a and 
the richest and ripest experience’in Dairying, rse-breeding, 
Swine and Sheep Husbandry as given at 65 two da. s’ Institute 
320 pages. Paper cover, 30 cents; Cloth binding cts. Send 
postal noteto W. H. MORRISON, Madison, Wis. 


S BROADCAST 























any fa 
bi ma seed — SX -y-y Ay 
uting the on 
wal es or dow anal will cuties ox out o off the flow of seed 
when the team stops and start the flow capin when the 
wagon is put in motion, Sows all yt of pins, ferti- 
lizers and plasters, 70 to 100 acres rite us for 


peccu ar STAR MFG. CO, New Lexington, 0. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal. 
Simple, Effective, Durable. 
Write us before buying. 
For free Pamphlet address 
THe JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York. 





















ERTELS VICTOR 


SHIPPED ANY WHERE 
~ TRIAL AGAIN 
¢ 


os C THER 






FARQUHAR VIBRATING SE SEPARATOR. 


SENO FOR CATALOGUE, 


Bqually Perfect in all 


Address, A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
The MANNY MOWER, aspecialty; cheapest, 
most durable andbest. Alse Horse Ra’ 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 


Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. 

Send fer Catalegue. Portable, Sta. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic En- 
gines aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superierte 
any made, 





Address, Ae B. FARQUHAR ICO... York, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU Buy 
STEAM ENGINE 
BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Fortis. 








What a boon to housekeepers if each member of 
the family would be punctual. The domestic ma- 
chinery comes to a stand-still when meals are kept 
waiting for some dilatory person, and not only is 
good cooking spoiled by not being served as soon as 
it is ready for the table, but the housekeeper’s dispo- 
sition is apt to be ruined. She has to see that cer- 
tain work is done; she is expected to have appetiz- 
ing meals prepared. When all her painstaking is in 
vain she is fretted by the disappointments, the appre- 
hensions that nothing will be fit to eat, and by the 
consciousness of the impossibility of having things 
go smoothly when inconsiderate persons protract the 
time set apart for meals. 








There was a great, old-fashioned fire-place in the 
kitchen deep and wide ; 

Its hearth was made of big square tiles, and an oven 
by its side. 

Within its depths, so sooty, an iron crane was hung, 

From whose long, gaunt and blackened arm a row of 
hooks down hung: 

The fire was built of great big logs which crackled as 
they burned, 

As though a first-class Fourth of July had been upon 
them turned. 

The chimney’s throat, wide yawning, sucked up the 
sparks in glee, 

And roared like a hungry lion, or an angry chim- 
panzee ; 

From the green log’s end the sap oozed with a “‘ sizzle,” 
soft and low— 

Oh, that was a dear old fure-place in the days of long ago! 








Hasty words often rankle in the wound which in- 
jury gives, and soft words assuage it; forgiving 
cures, and forgetting takes away the hurt. 








The world is created anew for us every morning. 








THE BABIES. 
BY MARY SIDNEY, 

‘‘What is home without a mother ?” was the bur- 
den of an old song that used to touch my heart. It 
stirred up thoughts of my own mother and all her 
loving hands had done for me, and inspired me with 
a spirit of veneration for her as nosermon could. I 
found myself warbling it at the dish-pan and the 
wash-tub, and tears would start for fear some day, 
all too soon, she would die, and the desolate home 
without her would be mine. I think some of the 
bitterest tears of my life were thus shed in those 
young years before the management of a house and 
man all my own had filled me so full of realities that 
I had no time for imaginary woes. Now if somebody 
could only write another song that would elevate 
the babies about that way it would be a worthy 
work, for what is a mother without a baby ? 

Babies are too often looked upon as little nui- 
sances that are in the way, and nobody is in love 
with the work and worry of taking care of them. 
Young mothers sometimes feel hampered with the 
new comer. They have been having a good time of 
it, going and coming at their own sweet wills, and 
taking a hand in any exploit that fancy dictated ; 
and to be checkmated in all their fun by so small a 
specimen of humanity is most too much for some 
to bear. 

Laudanum and soothing syrup, and nostrums of 
various kinds are frequently resorted to as a meaus 
of quiet and rest for mother or nurse. Sometimes, 
too, the little ones are neglected, and left to struggle 
along with their infantile ills as best they may—to 
cry or to sleep, to be comfortable or otherwise ; food 
and clothing being deemed all that is required to get 
on with a baby. 

Mothers little know what they do when they 
shirk duties their babies impose. They little realize 
how an indiscretion of theirs in the early years of 
the child may be fruitful of long suffering to it, if 
not of early death. The mortality among infants is 
not all God’s Providence. The child born of healthy 
parents seldom needs much medicine, but it does 
need motherly eare and wise treatment. Many a one 





has had the warrow almost dried in its bones from 
overdosing ; it is so much handier to administer medi- 
cine than to attend to the habits that promote health. 
It is appalling to think of the drugs consumed by the 
so-called enlightened people of this country, and the 
stores that are filled mountain high with it waiting 
for customers which are sure to come, for indul- 
gence in drugs, like indulgence in strong driuk and 
narcotics, creates a demand for more. 

The sentiment of the June F. J.—that ‘‘ the medi- 
cines which afford immediate relief to the system 


} are generally those which do the greatest perma- 


nent injury” is a good one to remember, and 
applies to baby doctoring. The drops that lull to 
sleep are killing your child by inches; give it an 
overdose and the work is done at once; as morphia, 
chloral, bromide, and the rest that doctors now-a- 
days are so flush of for older patieuts, are.extinguish- 
ers of life, and will undermine the strongest consti- 
tution if their moderate use even is persisted in. 

I stood on that great masterpiece of civil engi- 
neering, the Brooklyn bridge, and looked over the 
city of New York and saw it labelled ‘** Castoria” 
in letters that could be read for miles. In more 
places than I could count was this significant word 
conspicuous above all others, and as I rode across 
the country, great buildings and fences and wher- 
ever there was a place, the same was to be seen, to 
say nothing of other countless notices of pills and 
syrups, ete., and I wondered if mothers ever could 
learn to throw physic to the dogs, that their children 
might live natural vigorous lives, while so much de- 
bilitating stuff is spread out on every hand. 

The start in life that a baby gets goes far towards 
determining its future condition. Regular simple 
food, with abundance of out door air, is just as im- 
portant to the baby as to the adult. No medicine 
cau make amends for the lack of these essentials. 
With them but-little is needed, and what is, should 
be of a harmless quality having no injurious ten- 
dency. Wiser mothers would be the means of abol- 
ishing half the doctors and help the race. 

It is pitiable to see young girls ruining themselves 
by tight lacing and pinching shoes and other mon- 
etrusities of dress and behavior, forever disqualify- 
ing them for wives anc mothers and usefulness, but 
putting them in first-class order to be miserable, un- 
lovable grunters in middle life who neither can give 
or receive pleasure, and could be spared by their 
friends just as well as not. 

Long continued earthly enjoyment must come, if 
it come at all, through the babies. You cannot taste 
of grandmotherly joys without first being a mother. 
The most exquisite music to my ears that I ever lis- 
tened to, is the ‘‘ ganma” of my precious little grand- 
son, and the Head of the Sidneys fairly dotes on 
having his pate polished and his eyes and nose 
punched by the tiny fist of the aforesaid sweetness. 

When one is young, and the gayeties of the world 
allure, the baby may seem more bother than pleas- 
ure; but a few years change the spirit of your 
dreams. The romance of life has departed, the scram- 
ble for bread and butter has settled you and you 
need props to lean upon, somebody to care for you 
who will not fail, and whose services you are enti- 
tled to because you have first served them. How 
lonely is that aged pair tottering down life’s ancer- 
tain road with no children or grandchildren to bring 
back a taste of youth in their joyous mingling 
around the family hearth. A kind mother who was 
obliged to bury her children while they were very 
young says, *‘I feel the loss of my children more 
and more as time rolls on. I am an only child, have 
no family connections but my mother, and when I 
minister to her, I wonder who will do the same for 
me when I am old and stepping on the borders of 
the other world.” 

I sat by the bedside of a dearly beloved sick friend 
and heard her piteous plaint that she had no one of 
her own blood to be with her and to take care of her 
in‘ her increasing years and infirmities. The thought 
of her loneliness was a deeper pang than the disease 
which sooner than anticipated was to cause her 
death. As I sat there listening to her mournful 
forebodings of the future the elegant house was as 
quiet as the grave. No footfall of son or daughter 
sounded on the stairway, or throngh the hall; no 
cheery voice asked, ‘‘ How’s mother now ?” A hired 
hand administered the doctor’s preseription, that was 
all. What was the gay companions, and the society 
that she had so ornamented to her then ? 





Oh, my sisters, let us not look upon maternity as 


a burden! ‘A babe in the house is a weil-spring of 
pleasure.” Even Tupper with all his bad poetry found 
that out. God blessed little children and likened the 
Kingdom of Heaven unto them. Let us then give 
the babies our best, our most thoughtful attention ; 
not coddling and spoiling them, but tenderly and 
patiently doing the best we know in all that will be 
for their lasting good. With it all, life may not be 
always long for them; or they may prove to be way- 
ward and ungrateful, and in years to come widely 
depart from the safe path in which your hand has 
led them, but your bread on the water will return, 
you will be rewarded for your faithful efforts, not in 
ways of your own planning, perhaps, but in His way, 
for it is so promised to all those who are not weary 
in well doing. 





If thy lot is cast ’mid thorns or flowers, 
’Mid burning sands or ’neath shady bowers ; 
No matter where thy home may be 
On prairies wide or near the billowy sea ; 
No matter where thou need not care, 
So sweet contentment dweileth there. 
—DAISY FIELD. 








WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY GRACE PARRY. 

On reading Mary Sidney’s article on ‘* Miseries of 
Matrimony,” the thought came to me, bringing with 
it a flood of grateful feelings, that farmers’ families 
are far freer than those of any other class, from 
these unfortunate matrimonial difficulties. Just look 
around among our farmer friends, and is it not some- 
thing to be proud of that in these days of divorces 
and unhappy marriages, so few are to be found 
among the farming community ? One of the reasons 
for this fact is, that the home in the country is so 
much more tothe family than that in thecity. There 
are sO many attractions toshare the interests in the 
home there, and the husband and wife must be very 
domestic in their tastes if they can settle dewn at 
their own fireside with the same contented feeling 
with which the farmer and his wife can spend even- 
ing after evening in each other’s company. Dear 
farmers’ wives, I think we are happier for our very 
isolation from the things supposed to form so great 
an item in the sum of human progress and happi- 
ness, and in these days of cheap books and papers 
we can cultivate our minds, enjoy the doings of the 
rich and great far more in the reading thereof than 
if we were in the whirl of fashionable life with ite 
attendant cares and perplexities. 

Another reason that farmers and their wives drown 
their domestic troubles as much as possible in their 
own little ice pond instead of the great sea of the 
world, is because even moderate success in their call- 
ing requires constant dependence on each other's 
labor and management. In fact we are so busy try- 
ing to make farming pay that we have no time to 
find incompatibilities of temper, and all the rest of 
it. Let us be thankful even for our privations, for 
we can be happy if we will, and prove to the world 
that marriage is not, and ney-r can be, a failure. 





CONCERNING CERLSAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

We have always found this the most satisfactory 
way to pickle cucumbers, since they Can be gath- 
ered as they are ready, and do not have to all be on 
hand at once as in most recipes: We pack them 
down in large stone jars, completely covering with 
salt. A few drops of water may be added to start 
the brine and a weight put on to keep them 
under. As fresh ones are added they are buried in 
salt until there is brine to cover them. Salt should 
be added with each lot but no water. In this way 
they will keep indefinitely. We take out a jar full 
or two at a time. They are yellow and withered, 
We soak them over night in cold water. Then 
placing a few cabbage leaves and a lump of alum 
with them, cover with fresh cold water and set on 
the back of the stove, where they wiliscald, but not 
boil, for two or three days, or until they are plump, 
green, and not too salt. Then pack them in jars, 
and boil eneugh good vinegar to cover them, with 
a few red pepper pods, and black pepper corns. 
Strips of horse-radish may be added, and if pre- 
ferred, spices, and two or three small ohions, but 
they are very good without these. RurH Brown. 

As fruit is scarce if not altogether absent in most 
localities this year, it will be well to make a double 
supply of the popular FARM JOURNAL tomato but- 
ter for winter use, It isagreat convenience as it will 
keep unsealed, and may be opened and dipped into 
at any time without fear of spoiling the remain- 
der. Our experience is, however, that it fs nicer to 
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have all fruits in small jarsas they are fresher when 
newly opened. For the butter, to every seven 
pounds of firm, ripe tomatoes, pared and sliced, 
add three pounds of sugar, a scant pint of vinegar, 
an ounce of powdered cinnamon, and half an ounce 
Boil for three hours. 


of whole cloves. 


The Equinoctial storm blew off great numbers of | 


our Seckel and Sheldon pears, bruising and break- 


ing them badly. They were almost ripe but too 


bard and too numerous to eat,so we made marma- | 


lade of them and it isexcellent. After paring and 
cutting them up we half covered them with water 
in the preserving kettle and stewed them till soft, 
then took them up and mashed them, and returned 
to the kettle with just enough sugar to make them 
sweet, and as their taste was somewhat insipid, 


added a sliced lemon, which gave them a fine fla- | 


vor. We cooked them about twenty minutes, till 
rich enough to taste well, then canned them. 
RUTH BROWN. 
We have great success in canning whole toma- 
toes which we find delicious to fry for supper in 
winter time. We have used the same tin cans year 
after year, being careful, however, to scald them 
out and dry them thoroughly as soon as the toma- 
toes are emptied trom them. We usually do them 
at the same time we make cold catsup, so that the 
seeds and juice removed from the tomatoes for it, 
can be used to fill arcund those in the cans, other- 
wise we cut up a few for this purpose, and put them 
in the preserving kettle to heat. The cans, lids and 
all have previously been freshly scalded and dried 
to kill any possible germs. We select medium-sized, 
round, firm tomatoes, and scald but a half panful at 
a time, pouring boiling water over them. Then in- 
stantly filling up with cold water and pouring itof? 
again. It is important not to scald them too long. 
We eel and throw into the kettle of boiling juice 
only enough for one cap at a time, about eight or 
nine, let them heat through, thoroughly, then fit 
them into the can and fill around them with juice, 
put on the cover, wipe clean and dry,and fill the 
groove around it with putty, pressing it closely in 
place. If the lid sinks slightly they are air-tight 
and will keep well. If it does not it is well to open 
the can and use them, but if the directions are care- 
fully followed there is little difficulty in having 
them perfect. The quicker they are transferred 
from the vines into the sealded cans the better. 
This weather table, and the accompanying re- 
marks, are the result of many years’ actual obser- 
vation, the whole being constructed on a due con- 
sideration of the attraction of the Sun and Moon in 
their several positions respecting the Earth, and 
will, by simple inspection, show the observer what 
kind of weather will most probably follow the en- 
trance of the Moon into any of its quarters, and 
that so near the truth as to seldom or never be 
found to fail. 


1f New Moon, Firat Quarter, 
Full Moon or Last Quarter 
happens In Summer. 
Bet. midn't & 2 o’cl’k. Fair.. 
2Qand 4 morning.(old & showers. 
“ dand 6 24 -Rai 
“ gand & #e . Wind and rain. ..Stormy. 
“* Sand lo “ .Changeable...... "Cold rain ifW. ,snow it E. 
“ 10 and 12 = .Frequent show’rs. Cold and high wind. 
'* Zand 2 aftern’ n. Very ne. ..Snow or rain. 


2and 4 oo a and mild. 
“ dand 6 .Fa 
“* ég6and 8 = ¥air if wind N.W. Fair and trosty if wind 
or 

“ Sand 10 - -Raing if S.or S.W. Rain or snow if South 

or 8. W. 

“ 10 and midnight .Fair.............. Fair and irosty. 

The above is sent us by an old friend who has 
tested its correctness for several moons. Suppose 
our readers investigate and see‘if it is correct. 


In Winter. 
.. Frost unless wind 8 
.Snow and stormy. 
ain. 


Ww. 





“ 





HOMELY WRI NELES. 
“* The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden rod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend, and wave, and flit.” 


The best black ink is made from slate-colored 
dye. L. A. 

It is well to keep large pieces of charcoal in damp 
corners and in dark places. 


A crust of bread, not too moist, is a better lead 
pencil mark eraser than the average India rubber 
one. L. A. 


Wild grapes make excellent jelly : cork the whole 
grapes in astone pot in the oven, then strain and 
make as other jelly. 


To freshen stale rolls or biscuit, put in a pan, 
sprinkle slightly with cold water, turn another pan 
over them, and set in a moderate oven for ten 
minutes. 


An old worn and discolored turkish towel, or the 
small half bleached ones sold “ three for a quarter”’ 
makes the best possible cleaning cloth for nearly 
all purposes. wd 

I have a pretty vase which had the bad luck to 


get the bottom broken off so that it could not be 
mended. I took the top of a tin box (yeast powder 




















box) and set the in it, and filled around with 
calcined plaster mixed with water. It stands up 
nicely now, and we use it to hold paper tapers to 
light the lamps with. “AUNT GINNIE.” 


vase 


To know if the cake in the oven is sufficiently 
baked, draw it gently forward, and put the ear 
close to the loaf. If it is not done there will bea 
little ticking sound; if it is thoroughly baked it 
will be silent. 


The nicest way of taking stains out of bed-tick- 
ing is to cover them with clear starch mixed toa 
paste with cold water and lay in strong sunlight. 
The stain seems to draw right up through the 
starch. When dry, brush off and apply again, if the 
stain is not gone. 

HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Into all lives some rain must fall, 
Over all lands the storm must beat ; 
Bui when the rain and the storm are o'er, 
The after sunshine is twice as sweet. 
Through every straight we will find a road, 
In every grief we will find a song; 
We will have to bear, and we'll have to wait, 
But somehow or other, we'll get along. 


Corn soup: Cut off the corn and set in a cold 
place; put the cobs on to boil with the bones and 
remnants of any cold meat, beef, veal or chicken. 
Strain, and remove any fat, then throw in the corn 
and boil about twenty minutes longer. 


If you want some potatoes cooked quickly, peel 
and slice them as for frying, and bake them ona 
grate in a very hot oven till brown. They are very 
nice with steak, or with any meat gravy. 

MAINE SISTER, 





There are several good egg beaters, but this, “The 
Surprise,’ seems to be the best. It is handy, light, 


strong and cheap, costing SS 


only eight cents. In a min- 
ute or two, by its help, half 

a dozen whites of egg are piled in a bubbly, snowy 
mountain. For sale at all house-furnishing stores. 


An excellent way to cook a round steak : Remove 
the bone from a thick steak, sprinkle with saltand 
pepper and then spread over a dressing made thus: 
Moisten three cups of bread crumbs with cold wa- 
ter, season with salt, pepper, and a finely chopped 
onion; add a lump of butter the size of a walnut 
and one well-beaten egg. Mix altogether thor- 
oughly. Spread evenly over the meat, roll it up, 
fasten with skewers and bake one hour, basting 
often. M.E.S. 


Cucumber catsup may be made of the large ripe 
cucumbers too old for other use. Chop separately 
a dozen and a half cucumbers and four onions, mix 
with them one-fourth of a pint of salt, and drain 
for three or four hours. Mix thoroughly with them 
some black pepper and a dash of cayenne, a large 
tablespoonful each of white mustard and celery 
seed,and pour over enough good cider vinegar to | 
cover it. It keeps best in tightly sealed glass jars 
with a tablespoonful of olive oil put in after the jar 
is filled. Some grated horse-radish would add to 
its flavor and keeping qualities, and chopped green 
peppers can be added, if preferred. M.A. B.S 


To preserve citron, pare off the outer skin, cut in 
halves, remove the seeds, then cut in small pieces, 
or slices. Put them in a stone jar, and add half a 
cup of salt to every five pounds of citron. Cover 
w ith ec cold water and stand away for five hours, then 





Our Tus. Cat., price 15c., has the finest & most complete assort- | 
ment of Type & Printers’ Supplies in the U.S. at “rock bottom” 

prices. Bargain list second-hand presses and materials for 2e. 
stamp. 234 Elegant Chromo & Scrap-book Cards & Pictures 
for 5O0c. No agents. GITHENS & BRO. Box 1632, Phila., Pa. 


4 TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
See AGGETT theuniverse. 


J zt 20 Per Cent. 
in paye and Bakes the Best 
Bread in the world. Address for terms 
W. A. DACCETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. 
or Weetern Office, 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago. 


WALL PAPER 
BARCAINS. 


We will maes all these clean new goods just made, and full 
length—8 yards to the roll. 
aa 8-yd. roll W hite back Paper 3 to 6c. 
An g-7d- roll Gilt Paper, 5to1 
An 8-yd. roll Embossed Gilt Pa er, 8 to 15c. 
Gilt Borders, 4 to 18 in. wide, 2 and 3c. per yard. 
Borders without Gilt, 2 to 9 inches, 1¢. per yard. 
Send 4c. in stamps for samples of the best and greatest bar- 


gains in the country. 
F. H. CADY, 
305 HIGH STREET, 
Mention this paper. Providence, R. I. 


~ LADY AGENTS & PQ CLEAR ee ® DAILY. Cy *Vietoria Benge Vcr 
ee el icago, 
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drain and cover with fresh cold water and let them 
soak for two hours, changing the water three or 
four times. Dissolve a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum in two quarts of boiling water,add the citron 
and bring it just to the boiling point, then drain off 
the water and make a syrup with two and a half 
pounds of sugar and three pints of boiling water. 
Boil and skim it, and when elear put in the citron 
and simmer gently until you can pierce it witha 
straw. When tender lift the pieces out carefully 
with a skimmer, spread on plates, and stand in the 
sun two hours or moreto harden. Peel the yellow 
rind from a large lemon, put it in the syrup, add 
the juice of the lemon, and a small piece of green 
ginger-root cut in thin slices. Boil gently for ten 
minutes. When the citron has hardened, put it 
while cold into jars, bring the syrup again to a 
boil and pour it over the citron. RUTH BRowN. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Only after hardest striving 
Cometh sweet and perfect rest ; 
Life is found to be worth living 
To the one who does his best. 


Good fresh buttermilk made from sweet cream is 
an excellent drink for a person suffering with jaun- 
dice or diabetes. 


To kill an ingrowing toe nail, melt two or three 
drops tallow and heat hotin an iron spoon, and 
drop on the nail. Foran instant only it will hurt 
you, but usually one application is sufficient, 


After arainy spell this time of the year itis weil 
to burn a little sulphur in the sleeping rooms, 
Take a few live coals on a shovel and sprinklea 
few teaspoonfuls of powdered sulphur on them. 
Carry it into each room and let it remain there 
three or four minutes. It destroys fungus and pu- 
rifies the air. 


To keep the hair in good condition the scalp 
should be washed frequently. To keep the hair 
from matting and snarling it is well to plait it, be- 
ginning about four inches from the head. Then 
wet the head and rub it with a sponge dipped in 
lather of any good pure soap. Then rub with 
the fingers and rinse well in clean water. Do not 
dry it by the fire as it roughens the haisg, but wipe it 
witha towel and fan it if you wish it dried quickly. 


It has been proven that the cause of contagious 
diseases lies ina living germ. These may be intro- 
duced in various ways; by milk from unhealthy 
cows, by the presence of au affected person or cloth- 
ing that has been exposed to disease. Stagnant 
water, decomposing animal or vegetable matter, 
and foul drains, give the most favorable conditions 
for the increase and development of these germs, 
while their greatest enemy is cleanliness, perfect 
drainage, ventilation and pure water supply. 


In cases of serious illness it is much better toem- 
ploy a trained nurse. Even though their charges 
are high,the patient’s chances of recovery are much 
greater, for in many cases the nursing is as impor- 
tant as the doctoring, and theother members of the 
family are spared the great anxiety, responsibility 
and fatigue that often bring on illness or nervous 
prostration; so that it is better, if necessary, todo 
without some other things and afford a good nurse. 
Itis well to learn the address of the nearest head- 
quarters for trained nurses, in case of an emer- 
gency. In Philadelphia, it is “Woman’s Hospital, 
Cc Jollege of Surgeons.” In In telegraphing or writing 


OVER 100,000 DRESSMAKERS: 


MADE HAPPY BY T 


Garment Drafting Martine. 
Any lady can now learn to cut perfect-fitting dresses. 
FRED FOR 30 DAYS, TO TEST AT YOUR OWN HOME, 
Beware of Tin and Paste-board Imitations, 


on the Tailor’s Square 
“poqueam sivstis sey oP 


Ever Invented, 


FUGA gent sf 9, fzoquUrsso8gg 
nok 03 854} MONS MEPs 





The Only Improvement 


As Useful as the Sewing Machine. 


E to Learn. R to 
PRS Every Form. Pitre Ptery Fashion. 


No matter how many Squares, Charts, or Imitations you 
may learn, you cannot compete with this Machine in cutting 
Stylish, Graceful and Perfect-Fitting Garments 

ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 

Send now for VatuaBLE ILLUSTRATED CiRcULAR and 

amen Orrer, Free. 

he McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West l4ra St., New York Cir 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly velable, and that 

their machine is a really wonderful invention.—Lditor. 
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for a nurse, alway s send word the nature of the dis- Nt Photograph Frame, Easel back, YOU, wv ISH 
ease. For instance, ‘Send nurse for typhoid pa- An Ele ga areata see el WALL PAPERS 
tient,” or “ Child with croup.” and of TSC. (postal note or stamps) 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole ; 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb ; 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost ; 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant, 


The sensible fashion has been adopted of broad 
toes for children’s shoes,and very low heels or 
none. These insure health, comfort and servicea- 
bleness. 


In buying a pair of stockings, if you desire to get 
the proper size, have them measured around your 
doubled fist, as the distance around it is always the 
length of the foot. An experienced salesman always 
looks at a man’s hands, and in that way knows the 
size of the sock he needs, | 


Piain white turkish toweling comes by the yard. 
Take a piece the required size and crochet a shell 
border around it of zephyr, the prevailing color 
used in the room, and you will have a pretty and 
durable splasher for the boys’ room. 


Over four hundred FARM JOURNAL housekeep- 
ers wrote to Frank Siddall last month for a sample 
cake of his soap and directions for trying his new 
way of washing clothes. As asample cake is sent 
free of cost, every housekeeper should see just how 
much the trouble and worry of washday can be 
cut down. Read the directions for sending. 


Beauty in women is not to be undervalued, but it 
is easy to overvalue it. Alone, it is not the attrac- 
tive face it is supposed to be. Dull, self-conscious, 
irresponsive beauty pleases only for a moment, 
and not then very strongly. It is the good, kind, 
friendly, intelligent girl, capable and helpful, who 
soonesi converts liking into love. If she possesses 
beauty in addition, so much the better. 


Well-brushed hair. fresh collars, cheerful faces 
and pleasant *“* Good Mornings,”’ should appear as 
reguiarly around the break fast table, as well-cooked 
food on it, to begin the day aright. The morning 
sunlight reveals ev ery lack of tidiness and order: 
let none face it vawning and unkempt. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
To tell which way the wind blows (in a doubtful 
case), moisten your finger and hold it up. You can 
feel the side colder on which the wind blows. 


All plants intended for house bloom should be 
potted by this time to let them get strong before 
they are taken in-doors. Some persons think be- 
cause they have not a sunny window to spare they 
must be deprived of the pleasure of raising house 
plants, but the varieties of beautiful begonias, 
stylish palms, skeleton-leafed geraniums, and cen- 
tury plants make a more effective decoration fora 
room than most blooming plants andare less trou- 
ble to raise and take care of, All begonias are 
easily raised trom slips. 


D. J. asks what wili destroy flies or gnats on 
house plants. 1f she merely means flies, Persian 
insect powder will no doubt kill them; but if the 
intruders are aphis or plant lice, the plants should 
be sprayed with kerosene emulsion, This is the 
formula given in L. H. Bailey’s ** Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book,”’ It has been tried on roses and selar- 
goniums in our garden with perfect success, except 
that in one instance it was put on too strong and 
scorched the leaves on a fine Giant of Battles rose. 
To make the emulsion use one quart of soft soap, 
or a quarter of a pound of hard soap, hot water 
two quarts, kerosene, one pint. The mixture must 
be beaten very v igorously until a permanant mix- 
ture is effected, then add water till the kerosene 
makes one-fifteenth of the whole mixture. This 
makes too large an amount for house use, but it is 
excellent for all garden 1 plants affected by sont 


WA NTED 1 TO KNOW. 
What will remove mildew from muslin. C. A. B. 


The best method of slipping roses, and the proper 
season for doing it. READER. 


How can one tell whether eggs are fresh without 
breaking them. S. R. 


What ails rose bushes when their Jeaves look as 
if scorched on the edges. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our rec readers are served with the best. 


TRON CHIMNEY CAPS! 


Just what you ne Send for prices. J. MAYNE, Oneonta, | NY. 


prove your home with our ¥ 
"ATTRACTIVE 
low 

— ay ~ ‘al es Honorable treatment. We can 
refer to hundreds of ne oftzlos B customers in every section of 
the U.S. Our pricesrange from excellent Lustre papersat 6c. 
a roll to clegiint 1 ie (oend Embossed Golds at 35c. For 
8c. postage w: ress, samples with borders 
match, A. L L DIAMENT & 03. “1206 M Market St. Philadelphia, f Pa. 


« the 
































Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
we MAGEE ART ¢ © 0. 924 Arch St.,Phila.Pa, 


Send Cents, with 
! pame 10 and address, 
repaid) a box of PI 


New Cabinet 


iS5"TO THE LADIES ! 


and you —= receive by mail (post 
& CO”S UNADUL TERA 
clothes. Each box contains enough 
blue for 20 washings. sed also for writing purposes. The 
best in the world. Over 1,000,000 popes sold last year. Used by 
all the leading laundries of the U.S. Never fails to give satis- 
faction. For making liquid blue, directions around each box, 
PINKUS & CU O..M'f'rs,2 104 Orrianna St..Phila.Pa 


HOT WEATHER MEAT i! 


(Powder) —F for washin 





NY 
IN THE BUFFALO STEAM EGG EGACEER. 





For Sale at HARDWARE STORES. Man’fd b 
SIDNE Y SHEPARD & CO., Bufialo, Ne w York. 
he Simplest, Quickest, Best Way to Cook Eggs. 


MARYLAN FAR MS. Book & Maps Free. 


E. SHANAHAN, Easton, Md. 


ED INDIGO BL U Ye } 


| 





PURCHAS 
|r DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


NEW WHITE esi bocce ye be. a Piece. 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD PAPERS at 10c. 

EMBOSSED GOLD on at 20c. pa sad 
FELTS OR INGRAINS.. 


BORDERS TO MA TCH as low in proportion 


u Samples FREE of any 
e following grades: 


Regular Price l0c- 

os 2c. 
Buc. 
B5c- 
All Papers 


We we ond ‘Zz 


. at 18¢, os - 


Guaranteed full 8 yards long, perfect and latest styles. 


Kayser & Allman 


406, 408, 410 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


__ Successors to M. M. KAYSER & CO. 








THE KAIN PERFECT WASHER 


Is 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. With it 


&@ person can wash from 75 to 100 pieces an hour, as clean as 
it can be done by hand and with one-third less wear and tear 


to the clothes, 


Guaranteed to do the work as represented, 


Live Agents Wanted in Bow. County and City. ~ 


Address 


BIC PROFIT. 


THE KAIN PERFECT WASHING 


__MACHINE COMPANY, Bordentown, N. J. 





Send JO cents for 3 mos. 
trial subscription to a 
16 p. monthly home paper 
ond gus novels by Geo. 
io arion Harland, 
WM. P. PERKINS, Danvers, Mass. 


OOKS FREE! 


Etc., Free. 
































































and try Frank Siddalls Soap. 


as if never worn. 


induced to give it a trial. 





Next Washday put aside 
Your own ideas about Washing 


Follow the directions EXACTLY no matter how odd they 
may seem, and you will find the white articles whiter, the colored ones brighter and the flan- 
nels and woolens softer than by the old w ay of w ashing, and everything as clean and sweet 


It is not a new, untried thing, but has been in use for over 15 years and is now in use by 
thousands of the Farm JOURNAL readers, who learning of it through its columns have been 


Cuaranteed Not To Injure the Most Delicate Fabric 


The hands of the person doing the wash will not be the least bit sore, even when 
there is a tendency to chapped hands, tetter, or salt rheum, but will be as smooth and soft 
as if they had not been near the wash tub, and of course if my soap is easier on the 
hands than other soap, it must be easier on the clothes than other soap. 


THESE ARE THE DIRECTIONS 


(so easy that a child can understand them.) 
Put the clothes in a tub of warm water (the water should 


After they have soaked the 20 minutes, rub out on the wash- 


Frrst. 
never be very hot) rub the soap on them one by one and let them 
lie in the water for at least 2O minutes. 

The 20 minutes is not waste time—as beds can be made or dishes washed. 

SECOND. 

“am = poard in the usual manner and the dirt will be found to actually 
drop out with less than half the usual rubbing, 

THIRD. Rub them lightly on the wash-board through a clean rinse 

me water—this will take out the dirty suds and is all the rinsing the 
clothes will require. 

IRTH. + 
Four Next put them through a Blue water and then hang up to dry 


without Scalding or Boiling a Single Article 
no matter how sowled some of them may have been. 


WHY PUT OFF ANY LONGER TRYING THIS EASY WAY. 
It is not a new article but has been in use 15 years and is 


ENDORSED BY THE FARM JOURNAL. 
Just think. A Washday and No Steam! A Washday with the work cut down 
so that an ordinary family wash can be done with ease and without injury to the clothes. 
Sold by dealers generally throughout the United States. 
Families supplied where dealers overcharge or do not keep it. 
SIDDALL PAYS THE ENTIRE FREIGHT to nearly every railroa 
THREE WAYS TO GET MY SOAP FOR TRIAL 
where not sold at the stores. 


Small boxes—AND MR, 
station in the U.S. 















One Way 
Send 14 cts (in stamps) 
and promise one thing 
That you will follow the rules on an 
entire family wash. 























Another Way 
Send 30 cents and then you need not 
make any promise oo is exactly what 
it costs for soap, postage and packing 
jt send @ Cuxe by en 4 





Still Another Way 
Free of all Charge 
by promising 2 Things 


Ist—Thbat you will follow the rules 
on an entire family wash. 


2nd—That you will have at least 
one neighbor engaged to come 
in and see the clothes put to 
soak and the washing done. 


























Better make the 2 promises and get it FREE. 
FRANK SIDDALL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nore BY F. J.—Our Lady readers should write at once for soap to try. But be sure to 
make the promises, or Mr. Siddall cannot afford to send the soap. W. A. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


A pleasant look has she, 

Such as the children love to see upon 

Their mother’s face when they her smiles 
have won. 

Let others choose their love — September 
pleases me. 





If granaries are made of white oak lumber, mice 
will very rarely, if ever, gnaw into them. 

If a cook cannot make a good pudding of saw 
dust, how can acow make good milk from bleached 
out hay? 

Pumpkins and squashes will keep all winter, so 
H. H. Weller says, if kept in a dry warm room 
where they will not freeze. 


Hunt up your cap and paste this in it. For main. 
taining animal heat, boards and shingles are 
cheaper than corn and hay. 


Pumpkin seeds are very nutritious, as they are 
very rich in nitrogen and oil. They actasa diuretic, 
Cows fed too much pumpkin will dry up in their 
milk on account of their effect on the kidneys. 


Melt together one pound of tallow, 





| pel the animals to pass over the trap. 


onto the dash. They could not have done so had 
they been properly hitched with an overdraw, | 
Personally, Ido not approve of checking and would 
not use one on a well-broken, manageable horse, if 
he would not put his head to the ground when ata 
standstill, and get his feet on lines and break his 
bridle, and if I did not have to trust horses to oth- 
ers, who are not painstaking horsemen. I use side 
and overdraw checks every day. Come and see me 
how I use both, and when, and on what horses. 
When setting a trap in a hole or runway, do not 
set in the middle of the path. Set in this way, the 
animal is apt to miss it by stepping at each side. 
If the trap is set in the mouth of a burrow forskunk 
or woodchuck, narrow the passage with stones, 
leaving just room enough for a passage way. Set 
the trap a little to one side, and nine times out of 
ten the animal will spring the trap. In trapping 
mink or musk rat on the land, place two logs ob- 
liquely in shape of the letter V, leaving just enough 
room for the animal to pass through. and set the 
trap between the ends of the logs. The surest way 
to trap animals that live near the water is to set 
the trap in the small stream of water that connects 
two ponds. If the stream is too wide, drive smail 
sticks at each side of the trap, three or four inches 
apart. This will not dam the current and willcom- 
Some ani- 


| mals will travel inacircle when caught ina trap, 


quarter of a | 


pound of beeswax anda lump of rosin as big asa | 


hulled walnut, and keep the bolts well oiled with 


it, to keep the morning dew from going through 


them. A little castor oil added will help keep 
them soft. 


' The old walls may be made to turn sheep by run- 
ning a barbed wire on top, fastened to sticks stand- 
ing, so that the sheep cannot mount onto the top 
of the wall. The sticks need not be put into the 
ground, but rest on the wall and the ground ata 
proper angle. 


The Christian man who either uses, makes or 
selis tobacco is putting a temptation before the face 
of hisown and his neighbor's boys, which is well 
nigh irresistible. He is especially guilty who cre- 
ates and pampers unnatural demands in the com- 
munity for personal gain; just as does the proprie- 
tor of a saloon.—Chicago Advance. 


Twosows, four years old this spring, have brought 
me sixty-five sound, strong, active, healthy pigs 
within the past eleven and one-half months—three 
litters each, and eleven at each litter. They live 
mainly upon clover and biue grass in the grazing 
season, and cut clover, bran and middlings scalded 
in boiling water in the winter. Lots of good, health- 
ful, natural food, and lots of good, healthy, robust 
pigs. sa JOHN. 


I was in town to-day and saw a runaway,—not a 
very serious one. The spring wagon was damaged 
to the extent of $12 or $15, and the team of young 
horses had an experience that will always make 
them unsafe. The runaway was occasioned by a 
bolt coming out, and I heard the proprietor of the 
outfit say, “I knew the nut on that bolt was loose 
and have been intending to ffx it fora month.” It 
is just such “intending” that makes some men 
poor and “unfortunate.” _ JOHN M. STAHL. 


To kill worms at roots of house plants, I use 
lime-water for all plants except roses, and I re-pot 
them, taking out the worms and putting a little 
slaked lime in the bottom of the pot. 

The question is asked whether or not to allow 
grass to grow close around evergreens. I have 
tried both ways. I think in sandy soil it is best to 
let grass grow close up to them. It protects the 
roots both in winter and from the heat in summer, 
In heavy soil I would cut it out around the trunk 
for a radius of two feet or more and mulch them. 

It would please me if some one would give in 
your paper a short, practical article on the best 
method of curing corn fodder for cows, as we don’t 
all have silos. H. W. CAREY, Kastlake, Mich, 


Mr. Henry E. Johns, Lake Waccabuc, N. Y., takes 
us gently to task for our condemnation of the over- 
draw check on page 140, of July issue. As Mr. Johns 
is an experienced horseman we cheerfully give his 
side of the case. He writes :—* You no doubt know 
that the side check can be made, and is as often 
made, an instrument of torture as is the overdraw. 
A horse checked high in them cannot get the relief 
by change of head from side to side that he can in 
an overdraw. The overdraw check is intended to 
be used on a class of trotters that are called “ lug- 
gers.” Aside bearing rein allows them to curve 
the windpipe so they will choke, and they become 
pullers, and soon unmanageable. This check is 
very desirable on horses that are inclined to lower 
and thrust out the head, so that your pull comes 
against the molars, the position you may have seen 
race horses heads when at full speed. You may 
have noticed them thrust the head down and out 
with such force as to pull the rider out of the sad- 
die. I have had driving horses pull me off the seat 


| the same poppe. 











winding up the chain and twisting off their leg. 
One way to prevent this is to drive two or three 
stakes in the ground where the trap is fastened. 
This will prevent them from getting the chain and 
trap ina kink. Another way is to fasten the chain 


| Warran 


as high up the stake as 1t will reach,which answers | 
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When you write toan oe ertiser be sure and tell him that you 
vead his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it tis to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 
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OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 





ENSILACE*"° 
FEED CUTTERS ayy 


The wide, open Throat and improved 
Feeding Device give our ma- 
chines larger ca- $e 
= ity than others. 

@ are the origi- 
mators of the Safety 
Fly Wheel, and have 
the best one in use. 
Catalogue of Cutters 
and Powers including 
Treatise on Ensilage 
and Plan for Silo, Free Co 
SILVER & DEMING MAN’F’6 CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


“SILO SILAGE” 


An Ensilag e Primer. By A. J. Cook, of 
Michi gan Agricultural College. 

The best Treatise yet written. Tells what to plant, 
how to cultivate, when and how to cut, fill and preserve 
your ensilage to best advantage, with detailed P ans and 
specifications for building Silos. Every stock raiser, 
dairyman, or — ent farmer who is interested in the 
True Economy of Stock Feeding, should read it. To such 
it is actually worth $100. Will be mailed to any respon- 
sible farmer who mentions this a Also Catalogue 
and circular describing **SMALLEY GOODS,” which in- 
clude the celebrated ‘‘Smalley” —- e and Fodder 
Cutters, Sweep Horse Powers, the NE ——~ * cn 
TED TREAD POWER, warranted the cont anal 
Farm Power onearth. Also Farm Mak ee nae Srag en "Cir. 
qos Saw Machines, Farm Feed Mil 3, all sold sub- 

to 10 days’ trial, and warranted positive] y superior 
ail others. a y= freight both ways if goods are not 
just as rep Get eter s 1890 RED LETTER 

FFER BEFORE | BU YING ELSEWHERE. 

SMALLEY MFG. CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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which has become so popular, is cheaper and more durable than TIN 





or SHINGLES. Itis 
It is proof against 
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| Beebner’s Patent Level-Tread HOTS Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 





‘ Mesbents Improved Treghing Machngy at 

le owners of Level-tread Pate 

infringements. Feed _ attes and Crusher. 

teed best or no sale. Send for circular. 
ye EEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
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Catalogue and prices before purchasing 
any of the following implements: Tread and § Powers, 
Threshers, Separators, Cannon Corn Shellers with C leaner and 
Bagger, Hand Shellers, different sizes and styles, Feed Cutters 
with and without Crusher, Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Key- 
stune Chilled Plows,Empire light-draft Mowers, Cross-cut Wood 
Saws, Vertical Boilers with Engine complete, either on base 

ate or on four-wheel iron truck, from 3 to 15 horse power. 
Bi 8. MESSINGER & SON. Tatamy, Nor Northampton Co.,Pa. 













TORNADO alte MILL 


Separate 
Hopper 
for 
Small 
Grain. 







successful 
CORN and 
COB MILL 






Our 26 sizes American and Hero Milis— 
too well known to 22, ooo'%ew IN USE. 


need remarks here. Sent on trial. 
Send for handsome mie Catal 
ry aay is. logue and rm 


aly GL, To 
Powers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saws, etc. ¢ 


APPLETON MFG.CO 10.4 21 Se, Canal Gt 
DO YOU WANT A 
Profitable Business? / 


De yon wath to SUP JEED 








Loowisa AMAA, 
FFIN, On1o. 


S OGFING 








ust What every farmer wants. 
ain, Winds, Lightning, Snow and Fire. 


You can put it on Yourself. $3.60 will buy 100 sq. ft. 
The best In the world. For the latest information in regard to relia- 
ble and durable Roofing address W. 


Ohlo. 
















- HYNDMAN & CoO., Cincinnati, 


Mention name of paper when you write. 


DAC GX ENSILACE™ — 
R 0 S S one CUTTERS, CARRIERS and POWERS 


Five New Lines of Carriers adapted to any Angle or Place. 





CUTTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD 


Better Made, Stronger, More Durable. and will cut 


more with less 
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other Cutter manu- 
factured. Latest Catalo - and our new 
standard 150 page Book nsilage and 
Silos sent free on application. Address 


HE E. W. ROSS CO. 

Manufacturers, SPRINGFIELD,O.,U.S.A. 

or W.H. JONES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. B. COHU CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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One day three-year-old Teddy 
climbed up ina parlor chair to 
reach something he wanted. 

“Don’t get up in that chair 
with your feet, Teddy,” said his 
mother. 

‘*Why, mamma,” said he. “I 
tan’t tate em off !” 


== 





A farmer should be sure he is right and then fol- 
low his knows.— The Statesman. 


A truitless search—The one the farmer makes 
after the neighbor’s boys have robbed his orchard. 


Selfishness is the meanest and most contemptible 
of all vices—other people’s selfishness, that is.— 
Somerviile Journal. 

Fair Bostonian (instructing her Kansas cousin)— 
‘‘Always sip soup from the side of the spoon.” Kan- 
sas cousin (desperately )—‘‘ Yes; but I can’t git it in 
sideways.” 


Teacher (to dull boy of the class) :—‘‘ Which New 
England State has two capitals?” Boy :—‘' New 
Hampshire.” Teacher :—‘‘Indecd! Name them.” 
Buy :—‘‘ Capital N and capital H.” 


First Little Girl (proudly):—‘‘We are goin’ to Eu- 
rope this summer.’ 

Second Little Girl ose 3 y):—‘‘Pooh! Ve 
shust game from dere.”—J. Y. Weekly. 


Albert (aged eleven)—‘‘Pa, give me a nickel?” 

Pa (severely)—‘‘ Don’t you think you are too old 
to beg for a nickel ?” 

Albert (reflecting)—‘‘ That’s so. Pa, give me a 
dime?” 


Mother—‘‘ One of you boys has been stealing rais- 
ins again; I have found the seeds on the floor. 
Which one of you was it?” 

Sammy—‘‘It wasn’t me. 
in mine.” 


Mr. Oldboy—‘‘ Why do you bring so much water, 
Tommy? I merely asked for a drink.” 

Tommy—“‘I thought you’d need more than a glass- 
ful, ’cause sister said you was the dryest old stick 
she ever knew.” 


‘People up Monson way,” says a Maine contem- 


I swallowed the seeds 


porary, “‘haven’t yet got through!laughing at a party 
of New York and Philadelphia sportsmen who re- 
cently shot a shoat in that vicinity under the im- 
pression that it was a bear.” 


It is claimed that Michael Angelo could pose the 
human form in 1,700 different positions, which 
makes it clear to my mind that he was not only a 
genius of high order, but an extensive onion-grower 
as well.—The Ram’s Horn. 


A New York business firm recently received a tele- 
gram saying: ‘*A mosquito ill to-day. Can’t 
come down.” It proved to be from the wife of an 
employee wao attempted to announce, ‘“‘Amos quite 
ill to-day. Can’t come down.” 


Thaddeus Stevens used to say that a contented 
farmer was a rarer creature than a white blackbird, 
and told the following story of one of his acquaint- 
ance. While strolling over the farm, Mr. Stevens 
observed to him that his corn crop, which was just 
ripening, was remarkable beyond anything he had 
ever seen. ‘‘Why,” he added, ‘it is magnificent! 
There is nothing Jeft to be desired in your corn field 
this year.” ‘‘W-e-e-],” responded the farmer, guard- 
edly, ‘‘it is pretty fair, pretty fair. But,” and this 
with a noticeable tinge of sadness, ‘‘ there might be 
a few more kernels—just a few more kernels—at 
the end of the cob.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 


PENSIONS.°° Pension: ° 


Invalid, Widow's or Minor’s, or are you drawing less than $12 
per month? Have you a claim pending but want relief—now ? 
rite us and receive by return mail appropriate blank and full 
instructions for your case, with a copy of the new and liberal law. 
NGSHAW & BALLARD, 
Box 46, Washington, D C. 














References given. 
for Soldiers, Sailors, Parents, Widows 
and Minor Children $8 to $12 a month. 
Under Act June 27, 1890, all Soldiers 
and Sailors are entitled to a Pension 

for any disability whether contracted in service or not. All 

their widows, minor children, and dependent parents, whether 
able to perform manual labor or not. Write at once to 
CHAPIN BROWN, Atieper sb law, 
323, 445 St., N. W., Washington, D. OC. 
No fee unless claim is allowed. 13 years’ experience. 





Persons desiring authorita- 

tive information ceucerning 
g the dren mines or 

manufactures of Monta 


its resources an vantages, with industrial and labor 


statistics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, ma 
etc.,or answer to special inquiries, by addressi THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Helena, Montana. 
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EWIS’ 98* LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. tis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO, 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75. to $250. working for us. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a borse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
__B. F. JOHNSON & CO.,1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 




















- so stains ms Name on 25 Liash Floral Cards, $75 Pictures, Verses 
aoe Games, 1 hing, 1 Album,, 1 Penell and Book of 
es Fringed Cards, 10c. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Ct. r 
AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ever in- 
vented. SALARY OR COMMISSION Par. 
A present sent to all applicants who 
address (with stamp) NATIONA 
TYPE WRITER CO., Boston, Mass, 
ANAGERS WANTED Everywhere to take charge 
of our business, Advertise, distribute 
circulars & employ help. Wages $50 to $'!25 per 
month, Expenses advanced. State “experience. Wages ex- 
pected, also your preference for home work or traveling. SLOAN 
& CO., Manufacturers, 294 George Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
3 7 5 Plush «oral Silk Fringe cards, 
games,nlbum verses, &c. Initial 
Handkerchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & 
Agents’ Samples 10¢, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
a me ge or ee the size of your 
an cents in silver fi , ete 
and I will mail you po r {nese Solid Rolled 
Gold Finger ings and my large Illustrated 
Catalogue of Rings, Emblems and Novelties, 
for Agen‘s to sell. $1.00 an hour can easily be 
made selling these goods. Address at onceto 
CHAS. B. MARSHALL, Lockport, 5. ¥. 


PEERLESS DYES THE BEST. 


Ask your druggist for a Guide 
Book for Good Coloring with 


PEERLESS DYES. 
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Also 


part work and a small 


for Artistic Needlework,’ by Mrs. A. R. 
somely illustrated; and “Designs for Needlework, from the 
Kensington Art School,” by Jane S. Clarke, of London. 


{GALL of the above mailed for 10 cents if ordered at once. This offer posi 


ADI ES HOME 
yo URNAL 


<= As an inducement to you to send for copies, we 
offer for 30 days from the date of ‘this paper (this ad- 
vertisement appears but once) to mail to any address 

A Copy of each of the Last Two Issues 


On Receipt of only 10 Cents _¢ 


IN SILVER OR STAMPS. 
(Regular Price on the News-stands, roc. per Copy.) 


our handsomely Illustrated Premium Catalogue, showing over 
a thousand articles which can be obtained free of cost, or for 





Has a 


and, 


part of money. Also including “Hints 
Ramsey — hand- 


tively withdrawn 30 days from date of this paper. 


| Free 
ZAI 


half a million copies each 
issue. We want to place it in 
the hands of a mz//ion families, 












circulation of nearly 


















"THE last two issues of the JOURNAL contain some specially strong 
features, including ‘‘ My First Sermon,” by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage ; 
Sy an interesting article on ‘‘ Promiscuous Bathing ;” Gaities of Newport; “A 
Country Courtship,”—a full-page, handsomely-illustrated poem. 
Illustrated stories and articles in these issues by 
aj Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Jenny June, 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Frances E. Willard, st 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Kate Upson Clark, , 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Maud Howe, Bited ‘with on mal, matter "forthe 
“| Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Julian Hawthorne, pag Oe eg pe 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. pny ye ls late 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuHILapEtpuia, Pa. 
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MENTION. 


THINK OF IT.) 


ODD 


(WHILE WE 
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O sweet September ! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leafs rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter, 


Ifthe barn work be done at the proper hour 
the lantern will not be needed. 

lt is true of corn as of other crops that the 
sooner itis safely stored after it is ripe, the better. 

The man whose cattle are to drink froma hole 
in the ice this winter should be careful to accu- 
mulate a good bank account this fall. 

The man who keeps a note-book is opening out 
the ditches now, 
that otherwise he would not have thought of in 


season. 


Early March the best. None too 
early to look outforthemale. Nothing “fancy” 
about him, but the best of solid merit is only 


good enough. 


pigs are 


Has your wife tried Siddalls labor-saving way 
| Of washing clothes? A cake of soap to make 
| the trial costs nothing. Better see if there is 

anything in it. FARM JOURNAL thinks there is. 


> 


Sometimes a horse’s mouth becomes sore. 
rubber-enclosed bit is the proper thing, but, 
lacking that, wrap cloths around the ordinary 
bit, securing them with strings wound around 
the bit and passing through the rings also. 


Are the pigs yet crawling through that hole 
under the fence that was made for them when 
they were much smaller? When they must 
struggle and squeeze to get through, t»e chances 
are good for a ruptured pig, or one that mopes 
for a few days and then dies. “And it’s always 
the best pig,” for it has to struggle and squeeze 
most to getthrough. —_ 

What is the law of the road as to the man who 
rushes up behind me and tries to drive by me? 

The generai law of the public highway is that 
every one may use it, but no one may obstruct 
it. If the person behind you wishes to drive 
faster than you do, it is his privilege to drive by 
you,and you are bound to give him opportunity 
todoso. If you donot you obstruct the high- 
way, and are liable to severe penalties. 


The “ Virginia Creeper” is in no way related 
to the “ Poison Ivy,” nor has it “ five-fingered”’ 
leaves, (see p. 140, July F. J.). The “American 
Ivy” is five-fingered and can not be distin- 
guished from the “Poison” variety except by the 
number of leaves, generally five, sometimes six, 
and its failure to poison. The “ Virginia”’ has 
bugle-shaped flowers about 4 inches long, from 
an inch to 14% inches in diameter at the open 
end, E. B. HuTcuHison, Centre View, O. 


The illustration shown herewith is from an origi- 
nal drawing 
by our young 
Sriend, Frank 
C. Curtis, aged 
eleven year s. 
The suggestion 
is for the bene- 
Jit of the Editor 
in jfly-time, 
when he does 
the milking 
after office hours on that Experimental Farm. As 
there is no patent on the plan we let our readers also 
have the benefit of it. 








__AD VERTISEM ENTS. 


iamaned you write to an pte be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to 
your interest to do s0,as our readers are served with the best. 











TANT ED! HONEST, TEMPERATE, ENERGETIC 
MEN to solicit orders for our Nursery Stock. Address, 
R. G. Coase & Co., 1430 8. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EACH & “APPLE trees for sale cheap. Freight paid. 
For prsena.s vee write MANSFIELD EICK, Lebanon, N.J. 
urseries estab! 878. 77 acresland. Also Mats & Raffia. 
FPS srscn 

PE AGH, TREES rries, or ackberries, 
NSCOU. lal N. Je 

SEED WHEAT, rat cavatocue 

greene en pe 


ro of 91 Hardy and ene ee 
ammoth White Rye, Fruit Trees, Small 
Roots, ens 











Si arolina 2 Poplars, — 








Price 

of seep WHEAT, 

Fruits, Choice Strawberry Plants, A 

Bulbs and Winter Blooming House Plants. Fancy Poultry, Pekin 

Ducks White Guineas, Bronze Turkeys, Hares, Chester 

White and Poland China Pigs, &c. Catalogue, including THREE 
/ SAMPLES of = best and most valuable kinds of Winter Wheat, 

SENT FREE lication. 

‘Address, SAM L, WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

“geese 
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TREES FOR FALL 


PLANTING 


The largest and most complete stock in the 
U.S. of Fruit and Ornamental 7'rees, Shrubs, 
Peonies, Roses, Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. Tllustrated and descriptive 

priced Catalogue; @lso wholesale price list for 


bce: ELLWANGER & BARRY 


FRA EK, 
HOPE ay — ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
(Aintion this paper.) 





0 00 oer "TREES at $4 per hun. 200,000 
i Asparagus Roots $2.00 ® l-year; $2 50 2-years. 





and doing several other things 


/ mental Grounds at Geneva, N. Y. 


500,000 ett | ar $2 thousand. Cara peice _ 
N. P. CREEL Y, Box 163, Burlington, N. J. 


“GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE.” 


HE hardiest and best early grape yet introduced. Six 
days earlier than any variety — at the Agr’l Experi- 
Color, greenish white. 

Pulp tender, sweet and delicious. The only grape that ranks 
first both in ‘earliness and quality. Each vine sealed with 
our Sede -mark label. Our copyright name, ‘‘ GREEN 


MOUNTAN,” secures us the exc usive right for its propa- 
gation ~~ sale. Send for circulars giving further informa- 
tion. AGENTS WANTED. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New © anaan, Ct. 
£S-A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT CULTURE. 


BARBER’S SEED DRILL REGULATOR, 


with which the grain can be drilled at any opin and the 
earth pressed down, for sale by THOS. G. SMEDLEY,Malvern,Pa, 


_@ IMP. HYDRAULIC RAMS 


Awarded Medal and Diploma at the peaten- 
nial Exhibition, a ee Pa. Send for 
Oircular and Price-list. Addre 

Allen Gawthrop, Jr. ’ Wiltnington, Del. Del. 


“CONTINENTAL. 


DISK gPULVERIZER 


THE 
BEST 
IS THE 
CHEAPEST 














Your r land will be hard and need thorough cul- 
tivation for the next crop. You will prepare for 
seeding with less labor if you use our Pulverizer. 


LABOR SAVED IS MONEY. 


You can get larger retarns by using the 
CONTINENTAL. Largerc rops mean cnaeeveah. 
Send for pricesand circular, “How to Buy Direct,’ 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 
BATAVIA. N. Y. 





| James M.VA 





DEDERICK’S BALING PRESSES 














They They 
are superi- i 
or to all others strong, cheap 


and durable, 
) We make a 
we ful! line of 


in power, ca 
pacity and 
durability, for 
proof order. 
on trial. 






Address for circulars and location 


of agents, P. K, DEDERIOK & CO. 
62 Dederick’s Works, - - ALBANY, N.Y, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. 


CAL VANIZ 





ANCE nN: CO., Nos. 211 & 218 Market St..Phile, 








Klagon. = Barbed Fencing 
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REVERSIBLE SELF SHARPENING 
*GRINDING PLATES > 


ch Sprcuner OHIO: 


HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 


All Steel Frame Spring-tooth Harrow 


A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT. 
TEETH QUICKLY ADJUSTED BY ONLY LOOSENING ONE NUT. 


Oo YIWVINE Nid? WOLLOG ALIS 
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The best Tooth Holder ever invented. 
The tooth is held in position by a 
| Ratchet with which it can be adjusted 
so as to wear from 15 to 18 inches off 
the point of the tooth, which is four or 
five times as much wear or service as can 
be obtained from any other Spring-tooth 
Harrow in existence. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues free. 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, York, Pa. 





CABBACE WORMS KILLED by UsING 


USED 11 YEARS, 
For pamphlet address 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on- -Hudson, New York. 


IT SAFE AND pone. 
SOLD BY REDS MEN 


= SLUG SHOT! 





Wheat, Rye and Crass. 


The only Prize Wheat Crop grown with fertilizers in the American Agriculturist Prize Crop 
was raised by Mr. Bartholemew Gedney 


Contest, 1889, 


, Westchester Co., N. Y., with 600 lbs. of the 


Mapes Complete (wheat) Manure, applied broadcast and Mervowed in. Variety—W HITE BEARDLESS, 


Harvested July 2nd, 1889. 
Straw 6347 Ibs. 
weighed 60 Ibs. 


feet. Entire cost, $38.50. 


Yield, 46 bushels on one acre. 
Crain, 2750 Ibs. 
Dimensions of contest acre, 290 4-10 x150 


One even or struck bushel 


The other prize wheat crops were raised in Utah and the West with irrigation. 


CORN, WHEAT AND OATS, 1889. 


With these crops the Mapes Manures distanced all competitors. The Corn Crop, 213 


bushels, shelled, grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, cost LESS THAN TWENTY CENTS 
also Corn crops, 119 and 95 bushels, shelled. 


per bushel (shelled) ; 


The Mapes Manures are shown, by the official reports of the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, for the past year, to contain twenty-five per cent. and upward more plant food than 


the average of other Special Crop Manures, and to be the cheapest to the farmer. 
We make Wheat and Rye Manures, (excellent for drilling), 825 and upwards per ton. 
Se-Special attention paid to securing low freight rates to consumers. 


Send for prices and circulars, 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 









































